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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tankless Holder Risks. 


“eé 


In this issue of the ** JouRNAL,’’ we have fulfilled our pro- 
mise to give to the tankless form of gasholder construc- 
tion any good which can be extracted from the discussion 
of the Posen explosion, and the telation of experiences, 
at the conference of German engineers who have this type 
of holder in operation. The first thing which strikes us 
about the conference is that it was convened by the 
‘*M.A.N.,’’ who are responsible for the exploitation of 
this new design of holder, and it was held at their head- 
quarters. That they were seriously perturbed by what had 
occurred at Posen, is evidenced by their taking the unusual 
course of calling a conference. Obviously the object was 
to obtain something to set-off against the injury which the 
disaster would occasion to their new enterprise. 

There is an important point which we desire at once to 
make clear. It is that the explosion only occurred in the 
spring of this year, although the holder is not of recent 
construction. The nearness of the explosion to the present 
does not appear to be understood, as we know that an 
impression has got abroad—whether this was deliberately 
started or otherwise we do not know—that the mishap 
occurred many years ago, and is simply being resurrected 
by interested parties to discredit the tankless system. This 
is not the case. No one concerned with the construction 
of holders of any type called our attention to the explosion. 
Information regarding it first came from a source in- 
terested in the use of holders; and we made direct and 
independent inquiries at Posen itself, and obtained first- 
hand particulars, without consulting anyone in this coun- 
try. We hope this statement will set at rest any idea that 
the matter is not of current concern, and is an incident 
long past. It is not suggested by anyone that all holders 
of this type will meet the same fate as the Posen one; 
\hat is submitted is that the disaster shows the existence 
of a risk which is not present in holders of ordinary con- 
struction, and that that risk may develop at any time. 
The report of the conference gives ample confirmation of 
the existence of the risk; and other testimony is privately 
known which accentuates it. That the risk has not de- 
veloped to the extent that! it did at Posen, is a piece of 
luck for which the possessors of such holders must be 
thankful. But the report of the conference will impress 
readers that, in order to secure immunity from danger, 
Supervision must be given to holders of this type of a 
character which is not called for by holders which do not 
depend upon the accurate movement of a large-diameter 
und weighted disc, a seal of tar complying exactly with a 
specification, the maintenance of that seal in perfect con- 
dition, and the working of a series of pumps. Tempera- 
tures, subsidences, wind stresses, and deflections of the 
shell have also to be guarded against, in order that an 
accurate seal and fit of the disc to the guides may be 
maintained. The tankless holder, there can be no ques- 
tion, in view of Posen, and the statements made at the 
conference, adds a new responsibility to the duties of a 
“as engineer, which it is better to avoid than to accept, 
unless some remarkable and compensating economy can 
he shown for the new form of holder, which at present we 
iave failed to discover. 





We are not concerned with what has not happened in 
connection with these holders; we are with what has 
occurred. Posen is the example of the development of 
the risk. In the course of the mixed testimony at the con- 
ference to the reliability of this type of holder, there was a 
running admission as -to the need for Constancy of super- 
vision, freedom of the sealing tar from water, and so forth. 
But what we fail to learn is how far all the differences 
which make this type of holder more susceptible to trouble 
than other types have been overcome. There appears 
to us to be nothing’ tangible in this respect in any part 
of the testimony. Very much depends upon the human 
factor. Tar wholly free from water may be used; there is 
no certainty that rain will not find entrance, or condensa- 
tion form on the inside of the roof, and flow down the 
shell structure, and in cold weather freeze—so possibly 
affecting the integrity of the seal, and causing ice to form 
on the inside of the shell, which condition is obviously 
inimical to the even working of the disc, and to the 
security of the structure. Variation of temperature also 
affects the viscosity of the tar. The allegation is that 
there was in the Posen holder tilting of the disc through 
the concrete weights having been shifted from one side to 
the other, in order to bring the disc back to the definite 
level from which it had departed through, it is stated, 
an overflow of tar from the seal on to the disc, causing 
tilting. Why did the tar overflow on to the disc; and why 
should the concrete weights be movable? There must be 
an object for the movability. However much it is true that 
there was contributory negligence, it does not get over 
the point made at the conference that unusual supervision 
is required in order to maintain a proper working state. 
Other engineers on that occasion referred to the experi- 
ences of the leakage of gas from below the disc to above 
it. And those who were at the conference are not the only 
pebbles on the tankless holder beach; others who were 
not there have had similar experience. The risk of an 
explosive mixture being formed above the disc is thus 
fully established—nothing has been said which will carry 
conviction that the risk is a thing of the past. Fortunate 
are those who can report consistent good behaviour of the 
tankless holders they possess; but the longer they are at 
work the greater the probability that difficulties will occur, 
and the more critical will be the attention demanded. 

Personally we prefer gasholders which are not subject 
to such a variety of conditions (which may easily be the 
subject of neglect or error of judgment) for their preserva- 
tion in dependable working state, and which do not add 
new responsibilities to the already multiplex ones de- 
volving upon the engineer or manager of a gas-works. 
We would sooner have rising and falling lifts than a 
fixed structure which makes provision for harbouring: an 
explosive mixture, if formed. To our mind that is a 
retrograde step in holder design, instead of an advance. 
An explosion of a gasholder is a new experience, because 
the provision of a chamber in which an explosive mixture 
may be formed has never before been an element in such 
structures. At present, we think, there will be a prefer- 
ence on the part of British gas engineers to keep such 
holders out of works located in densely populated areas; 
and probably in other places they will favour the safety 
of which they know rather than the risk which Posen and 
the testimony of experience aver does obtain in the tank- 
less type of structure, with a movable disc, and a seal 
subject to various disturbing factors. 
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Tragedy of Incompetence and Impotence. 


Tue Executive of the Miners’ Federation are in a serious 
quandary. Their big talk as te the strike going on is 
merely a screen to an uncomfortable feeling that they are 
farther removed than ever from discharging to the full 
the promises made to a million or more men. What they 
know, but will not publicly own, is that they adopted an 
impossible policy and slogan. | Upon these they advised 
the men to stand firm, and not to allow any fracture of 
their cohesion, and all would be well. They realize that 
all is not well, and can never be with an industry which 
cannot—in the pre-stoppage circumstances, and much less 
now through their idiocy—comply with their policy. To 
make matters worse for them, they find themselves derided 
by other trade union leaders; and the ‘‘ loud speaker ”’ 
of the Executive of the Federation is ridiculed on every 
hand. Even the German labour paper, ‘‘ Vorwaerts,’’ can- 
not tolerate his absurdities. No one wants him, except 
the miners and Moscow. The contributions which have 
come from Moscow mean that ‘‘ he who pays the piper 
calls the tune; ’’ and the Miners’ Federation, having ac- 
cepted financial sustenance from that quarter, the Execu- 
tive are between two stools. They fear, should they cave- 
in, the wrath of their Bolshevist friends as much as they 
would the wrath of the men whom they have deluded and 
kept from work for now close upon twelve weeks. The 
same ‘‘ leaders ’’ are bankrupt in everything but obduracy. 
They cannot muster up sufficient skill to save themselves 
from disaster.- The utmost they can do now is to plead 
with the men to stand firm. For what? To give their 
leaders further time, in the vain hope that an opening 
for retreat may turn-up, though they know as well as 
anyone that every day makes the conditions worse for the 
men and the country. In short, they are prepared to make 
this sacrifice of the interests of both men and country, in 
the hope that they may succeed in some way in partially 
breaking their own fall. But as Sir Adam Nimmo has 
said: ‘* However lang the strike goes on, the demands 
‘* of the Executive of the Miners” Federation cannot be 
’**met; and the longer it goes on, the worse it will be for 
‘‘ the miners.’’ Anybody whose intellect is not deranged 
can see that. All the miners are asked to do is to help 
by working eight hours a day to win back what the in- 
dustry has lost—to the advantage, among others, of the 
men. 

The feature of last week was the meeting between the 
Council of the Trade Union Congress and the Executive 
of the Miners’ Federation. There has been great care not 
to allow much information to escape from the conference. 
What they had to say to each other is not—apparently in 
the opinion of both sides—suitable for general publication. 
That can be well understood. The T.U.C. Council and 
the Miners’ Executive had not met since the general strike 
was called-off—a strike without profit to the miners, but 
one which has, combined with the coal stoppage, brought 
the trade unions generally into very bad financial straits, 
and has reduced employment in the ranks of their mem- 
bers to a degree which has severely startled them. Modern 
trade unien policy has been proved to be the road to ruin 
for the unions themselves; and the leaders who took 
part in ordering the general strike are to-day eager to vet 
the Executive of the Miners’ Federation to see their folly 
in a proper light. So far they have been unsuccessful. 
There is no visible change in the policy of the latter. The 
conference with the ‘‘ T,U.C.’’ last week had-no effect— 
in fact, rumour has it that, behind closed doors, the 
criticisms were sharp, bitter, and mutual. Nothing con- 
structive was accomplished. The miners’ representatives 
strongly urged that the railway unions should prohibit the 
movement of coal, and that the trade unions generally 
should give financial succour to the miners. The other 
trade unions are only too well aware that the Miners’ 
Federation are the cause of the tragic shrinkage in em- 
ployment in the industries in which their own members 
work; and they are not disposed—it is not part of the 
functions for which they were elected—to make matters 
worse by preventing those industries obtaining whatever 
fuel is available. As to monetary aid, several of the 
unions through the general strike and the coal stoppage 
have been cleared out of available funds. The Transport 








and General Workers’ Union, for example, report that at 
the end of last year their assets and funds stood at zp- 
proximately £500,000; but this hasall been spent through 
the happenings of the past eleven weeks. What the aggie- 
gate expenditure of the trade unions has been, is not at 
present known; in time perhaps there will be revelation. 
But whatever it is, it will not include the individual losses 
of the members of those unions, which must be immense, 
Then there are those good-natured and well-meaning 
people who talk of further mediation and the re-openiug 
of negotiations. They are faced, as others have been, 
with the same obstinacy of the communistically directed 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation. Without further 
inquiry or mediation, the lines that a settlement should 
take are plain. Those lines constitute the only way, other 
than a resumption of the folly of subsidizing by further 
millions men who have squandered millions by their en- 
gineering of this strike, and causing it to continue so 
long. ‘The miners’ leaders would be very thankful to ac- 
cept another 10 millions subsidy; but the country is not 
disposed to be again fooled in this way, and the Govern- 
ment would have an uneasy time if they consented to any- 
thing of the kind. The Premier has made it clear that they 
will not do more in that direction. In a letter to the Bishop 
of Lichfield, who wrote to him on behalf of represen- 
tatives of the Churches, Mr. Baldwin says: ‘‘ Apart from 
‘* any other consideration, the disastrous effect of this pro- 
‘‘ longed stoppage on the national finances has made any 
‘* further subsidy in aid of wages quite out of the ques- 
‘*tion.’’ Of no use whatever is intervention by people 
who do not properly understand the industrial situation, 
or the economic aspects. They are more likely, however 
genuinely benevolent their desire to help to a solution of 
the problem, to do more harm than good. 

On the new terms offered in the coal districts through 
the facility afforded by the Mines’ Eight Hours Act, there 
has been a slow but sure return of miners in some areas— 
Warwickshire in particular—but a much greater number 
are being held back by intimidation, notwithstanding the 
promise of protection by the Government. It seems that 
the strike must now die a natural death. The Labour 
Correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’ states that 
‘* there can be little doubt, if one or two of the older mem- 
bers of the Miners’ Executive, with a kndéwledge of the 
position, took a courageous hold upon affairs now, and 


, denounced the present tragic leadership of Mr. Smith and 


Mr. Cook, there would be a roar of approval from the 
coalfields.’’ We believe he is right. But there seems to 
be an immense amount of cowardice among men who are 
classified as ‘‘ leaders; ’’ and their pliancy in the hands 
of men with the most raucous voices and inflamed minds 
is among the phenomena of modern trade unionism. But 
there is a quiet confidence that the end is not far off. In 
the ranks of the miners there is growing a sickening of 
the impotency of their leaders. They know now they have 
been engaged in a contest, through having been misied, 
which, after all they have done and suffered, is not going 
to realize a single goal, other than the one which could 
have been obtained long ago without waste—the one which 
will help to improve the conditions of the industry itself. 
That is the fundamental necessity. 

Foreign coal has been coming: into the country in in- 
creased quantity. The total imported in June was 600,634 
tons; and it is stated that about 500,000 tons arrived 
in the lirst week of this month. Many gas undertakings 
have been using a proportion of foreign supplies; but 
some of the Continental cargoes have not been so good 


for gas-making purposes as could be wished. The 
favourite supplies for gas making are from America. 
The recent hot weather has eased the demand for gas; and 


a good many fortunate undertakings have not yet found 
it necessary to go into the market for coal which would 
cost them more than that which they have stili in stock. 
At the instance of the National Gas Council, meetings have 
been held of the various District Executive Boards 
throughout the country; and arrangements have been 
made either for co-operative purchase of foreign coal, or for 
undertakings being placed in communication with reliable 
firms who are in the position to offer cargoes of foreign 
coal direct. Beyond two or three very small rural areas— 
we have received no report of the gas supply collapsing. 
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Unrealized Hopes. 


Tue gas industry is behaving very indecently and impro- 
perly. It is not complying with the programme arranged 
for it not many years ago by the enthusiastic young bloods 
of the electricity supply industry. It is very wrong of it— 
indeed, by its actions it is simply bringing ridicule upon 
the electrical prophets. They predicted the early demise of 
the gas industry through its complete eviction by elec- 
tricity—a power before which it was to fall, despite the 
many markets for its varied products and the greater 
thermal value of its primary product. Now there is great 
perturbation in the opposing camp. The evidence of senile 
decay in our industry cannot be traced; on the contrary, 
with advancing years, there is increased activity. Instead 
of the gas business showing considerable atrophy, it con- 
tinues to fatten—so much so that large expenditures are 
indulged in for gas-producing plant and distribution ex- 
tensions, on such a scale and of such durability that those 
responsible for the industry appear to picture an un- 
broken progress in service through the ages to Doomsday. 
It is not right that the industry’s data, its buildings, and 
its preparations for the future should mock, and offer such 
negation to, the prognostications of certain men in the 
electrical industry. 

The ‘‘ Electrical Review ’’ has noticed that the Governor 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, in his evidence on 
the Bill that concern has now in Parliament, stated that, 
in order to meet new demands, the Company would have 
to spend in the near future £3,250,000 on the extension 
of their gas-works, £1,500,000 on main extensions, 
£1,500,000 on meters and stoves, and 4,750,000 on show- 
rooms. It was not audacity or boastfulness which made 
Mr. Milne Watson place these figures before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. They represent the insistence of 
popularity and demand—just as does the new coal-handling 
plant which His Majesty the King set to work at Beckton 
last Saturday week, which displaces plant of inadequate 
capacity and old-time efficiency, and which has the temerity 
to claim the ability to raise from collier to receiving hop- 
pers, and thence by belt conveyors to a 6000-ton overhead 
storage hopper, no less than 2000 tons of coal an. hour. 
No contemplated super-electricity station would require a 
coal-handling plant of that capacity. But this is all going 
contrary to what the electricity industry, or some of its 
short-sighted men, predicted for the gas industry; in 
fact, up to recent times, certain electrical contemporaries 
were looking upon our industry as acontemptible opposing 
force, and as gradually declining to a moribund state. A 
revision of view seems to be taking place. 

The gas industry knows its strength, and is using it in 
the interests of the community and of itself. It knows 
that the larger its business grows, the greater its power 
in the competition. It has realized that the source of 
growth is among the people in the district. The ‘‘ Elec- 
trical Review ’’ seems to have been somewhat shaken by 
the estimate of 41,500,000 for new meters and stoves, and 
by the £750,000 for showrooms—expenditures for one 
undertaking only! It appeals for greater activity on the 
part of the electricity industry, for more and more show- 
rooms, and for still higher standards of service. The sum 
mentioned for showrooms is substantial; it is expenditure 
which is to be spread over the next few years to carry out 
the Company’s showroom, policy. It is not the outlay 
there has so far been in this direction. And there is no 
attempt to hide it from business rivals. Showrooms are 
not things which can be constructed and carried on in 
secret. To try to hide them would defeat their purpose. 
We will go farther, and say that gas undertakings which 
are highly progressive have no objection—they do not 
claim any right to object—to their competitors having 
showrooms equally as good as their own. The faith of 
responsible gas men is so great that they believe that the 
more the public are educated in these matters, the more 
they become acquainted with data which can be confirmed 
in daily working, the greater the popularity of gas for 
domestic purposes will remain. The gas industry is looking 
lorward, among other things, to making further: inroads 
into that 38 million tons of coal now used for domestic 
heating; and it intends to do it by every means in its 
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tricity industry finds that the industrial power load is more 
erratic than is pleasant; and it has dawned upon it that 
a smaller volume of business, with somewhat dearer units, 
in the domestic line would afford good compensation. It 
is in the domestic line that the gas industry is also strongly 
operative, while not neglecting others. Every method of 
entrenchment and advance will be adopted by progressive 
gas undertakings—prices per therm will be as low as can 
be applied, with good service to the consumer. The in- 
dustry knows the handicaps of its competitor; but it is 
not going to under-estimate its strength. It does not in- 
tend to be guilty again of any such mistake or indiffer- 
ence, excepting where administration is not of a high stan- 
dard; but it has adopted, and will continue to pursue, the 
lines of progress which are proved to be most effective. 


The Standard Gas-Oven Tests. 


THERE appears to be some misconception abroad regard- 
ing the origin of the gas-cooker oven tests which were 
adopted by the Cooker-Oven Testing Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, whose report was published 
about two years ago. It may not matter very much whose 
work originated them, so long as the result is useful in 
promoting generally the efficiency of the ovens of our 
cookers; but it is only fair that, if credit is given at all, 
it should go in the proper direction. The question has been 
raised by a correspondent who is apparently a stickler for 
historical accuracy. 

It happens that the provision of oven tests has been a 
matter that interested us for many years prior to the issue 
of the report of the Committee on the subject. We have 
kept in touch with the progress-of this matter; and we 
were aware that several gas-cooker makers had been con- 
sidering and investigating the institution of a rational 
method of oven testing. The problem, however, was one 
which was beset by many difficulties. Certain of the firms 
who had been prosecuting research into the question were 
incorporated in Radiation Ltd. After the formation of 
that Company, the data were collected from the various 
works, compared, further investigated, and then a decision 
was arrived at which Radiation Ltd. adopted as their 
standard test. Reference was made to this in a lecture 
delivered by Dr. Hartley to the Midland Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation early in 1923. Broadly put, the principles adopted 
in their test were: (a) A smothering test based on the 
normal maximum consumption of gas; (b) a maintenance 
test; and (c) a bread-baking test. These are the lines 
along which ran the subsequently issued recommendations 
of the Cooker Oven Testing Committee of the Institution. 
The principal—perhaps the only important—variation from 
the Radiation tests was that in the smothering test it was 
decided to use a lower standard than was adopted by the 
Company. While Radiation Ltd. advocated and used a 
100 p.ct. overload, the Committee decided upon a 60 p.ct. 
overload. Probably the reason they did this was that 
there are types of cookers which are not capable of passing 
the more stringent 100 p.ct. test. Why Radiatien regard 
100 p.ct. as preferable is, we gather from one of their 
pamphlets (the one dealing with the advantage of remov- 
ing the flue outlet of a gas-oven from the top to the bot- 
tom), that many fitters do not properly regulate the bur- 
ners; if they adjust them with an excessive gas consump- 
tion, and the pressure rises, it is easy to reach the 100 p.ct. 
overload. 

As a matter of fact, we think it may be said that the 
Committee’s recommendations only differ from the original 
Radiation test in respect of the smothering limit, and the 
fact that the comparative figure calculated from the main- 
tenance test is based on the actual internal area of the 
cooker, and not on an area calculated from the cubical 
capacity of the oven. The details of the method of carry- 
ing-out the smothering test, the maintenance test, and the 
bread-baking test are substantially on the lines of Radia- 
tion practice as developed from thefr laboratory tests, with 
(as already explained) the exception of the overload per- 
centage. 

‘This explanation will, we think, clear away the mis- 
conception which we know has arisen regarding the origin 
of the tests. We think that, were it necessary, those who 





power, and so perform a great national service. The elec- 





know the inward course of the development of the tests 
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from fundamental work to the recommendations for a 
general standard will agree that the foregoing is a fair 


presentment of the general facts, without going into’ un- 
necessary detail. 


“The Day of Reckoning. 


One of the notable features of strikes of members of 
trade. unions—the recent general strike is a particular 
exemplification—is that the men appear to think they have 
a right suddenly to leave their employment, so breaking 
their contracts, and then to start again as their own sweet 
wills dictate. When the chiefs of the unions consider that 
the time has arrived for the men to return to work, they 
sit in their chairs, and proclaim that there must be no 
victimization. Six men recently struck work—we imagine 
this was during the general strike—who were employed by 
the Brighton Corporation Tramways. Men in other occu- 
pations have done the same thing; we know of some in 
the gas industry. They have left their work without 
notice; and then the employers have been coolly told that 
the men must be taken on again—that there must be no 
victimization. It was so in connection with the six tram- 
way men at Brighton. If the principle of no victimization 
is to apply at all, it should commence with the public, who 
are made the victims of trade union decrees. The general 
strike showed that the public have no intention to con- 
tinue to be the victims of the self-invested absolutism of 
the trade union leaders, and that they intend, so far as 
they can order things, that this victimization at the in- 
stance of the trade unions shall cease. If such men desire 
to discontinue their services to their employers, then no 
one can stop them. But‘it must be done legally by giving 
proper notice, and then the employers themselves will be 
perfectly free to fill their positions as they deem best. The 
recent general strike showed that there are so many unem- 
ployed in the land that it is a fairly easy matter to fill the 
places of men who do not hesitate to make victims of 
others, but who do not like to be the victims of their own 
arbitrary ways. The six tramway men at Brighton are 
at the present time seeking work elsewhere; the Town 
Council having determined to support the Tramways 
Committee in refusing to restore them to their old posi- 
tions. Certain gas undertakings whose work was ham- 
pered—not by gas makers, but by men employed in other 
branches of the service—have retained the men whom 
they engaged to fill the places of those who discharged 
themselves. They were not asked by their employers to dis- 
charge themselves; they exercised their own wills. Some 
of them cannot now get work, and are in receipt of the 
dole, which does not compensate them for what they were 
earning under constant and well-conditioned employment. 
Perhaps the lessons of the recent strike will enable many 
of them to see things in a new light, and to own that the 
best course for them to pursue is to act honestly to their 
employers, and not attempt to victimize them and the 
public. Loyalty to unions does not exonerate men from 
the penalties attaching to their acts. 


Gas Companies and Electricity Powers. 


Ir will be remembered that when the Statutory Gas Com- 
panies (Electricity Supply Powers) Bill was before Parlia- 
ment, the Electricity Commissioners, in a report, made a 
declaration of their policy in respect of, or the principles 
they would apply to, any applications made to them by gas 
undertakings for electricity supply powers. An examina- 
tion of their report disclosed a somewhat narrow inter- 
pretation of their judicial position, and a lurking suspicion 
on their part that gas undertakings would not do their 
duty to themselves or would-be electricity consumers. 
The economies which could be offered by an established 
gas undertaking were manifestly set aside as of no ac- 
count; and the inclination of the Commissioners was to 
favour a totally separate concern for electricity supply, 
save—their generosity is noteworthy—where the condi- 
tions are so bad that only a gas undertaking could pos- 
sibly meet them, which is evidence that Electricity Com- 
missioners can be painfully illogical. This pronouncement 
by them has been the subject of comment previously ; 


and we will not go over the ground again. All we will say 
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regarding it is that they then made it perfectly clear that 
a gas undertaking could not expect—if it desired to extend 
its operations, under the Statutory Gas Companies (Elec. 
tricity) Act, into electricity supply where no such supply 
already exists—to receive justice at their hands. On be. 
half of the National Gas Council, a clause was submitted 
by Mr. Reginald G. Clarry and other members of Parlia. 
ment.to the Standing Committee on the Government Elec. 
tricity Bill, and was, on a division, accepted by a majority 
of 30 votes tog. It provides: 

Where the owners of a gas undertaking apply, under the 
provisions of the Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1922, 
or the Statutory Gas Companies (Electricity Supply Powers) 
Act, 1925, for a Special Order, and the Electricity Commis. 
sioners decide that they are unable or unwilling to make 
the Order, the Commissioners shall refer the matter to 
the Minister of Transport; and thereupon the Minister, 
subject to compliance with the requirements of the Elec- 
tricity (Supply) Act, 1919, as to the procedure applicable to 
the confirmation of Special Orders, may, if he thinks fit, 
make the Order; and any Order so made shall have effect 
as if it had been made by the Electricity Commissioners, 
and confirmed by the Minister of Transport. 

This clause will enable an appeal to be made from the 
Electricity Commissioners to the Ministry of Transport, 
if the former decline to make an Order which has been 
sromoted by a gas company. It was announced during 
the discussion that the Electricity Commissioners actually 
welcomed the clause. Probably they now see that estab- 
lished gas undertakings will make extremely good and 
economical distributors of electrical energy in the at 
present unsupplied areas of the country. 








Summer Recess. 


Parliament hopes to adjourn for the summer recess on 
Friday, Aug. 6. 


Coal from Abroad. 

According to the overseas trade returns, the total quantity of 
coal imported in June was 600,634 tons, the value of which was 
£966,290, which represents an average of 41 12s. 2°1d. per 
ton. 


Smoke Abatement Bill. 
' Steps are being taken to enlarge the scope of this Bill, so 
as to enable local authorities to make by-laws, in the case of 


new dwelling-houses, for the purpose of abating the domestic 
smoke nuisance. 


Gas-Meter Prices. 

This matter is likely to undergo some development. ‘The 
Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council hav 
turned their attention to it; and a conference is to be held with 
representatives of the appropriate section of the Society ol 
British Gas Industries. 


Unemployment. 

The total number of persons recorded on the registers of 
the employment exchanges on July 5 was 1,645,100, or 5324 
more than in the previous week, and 344,750 more than a year 
ago. The figures are exclusive of persons who have ceased 
work in the coal industry. 


Proposed Gas Legislation. 

While admitting that it is essential in the interests of the 
gas industry that gas legislation should be completely over- 
hauled, the National Gas Council realize that this task would 
take a considerable time; and therefore they have urged upon 
the Board of Trade that a Bill should be brought in im- 
mediately to deal with those matters which are of the greatest 
urgency. 

The Sun Lends a Hand. 

The sun has been taking part in relieving the situa!ion 
while the coal miners continue their inactivity by way of e” 
deavouring to realize the impossible. With, during certain days 
last week, thermometrical registrations in the shade betwee! 
80° and 85°, fuel has not been required for domestic purposes 
other than for cooking and water heating and short-hour light- 
ing. Via the gas-service pipe all needs have been met. 
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Road Schemes. 


The House of Commons last Wednesday considered the 
vote for salaries and expenses of the Ministry of Transport. 
Among the statements made by Col. Ashley in support of the 
vote, were references to the Road Fund, which is larger than 
ever before—amounting to £17,500,000. It will be remem- 
bered that one-third of the Fund is now to be diverted to the 
Exchequer for national purposes. The primary charge is 
always the classification grants for first-class and second-class 
roads. This will dispose of about £9,725,000; and for im- 
provement works on the main roads £2,500,000 has been 
allocated. This is quite apart from the programme of work on 
main roads for the relief of unemployment. If all the unem- 
ployment schemes materialize, there will be spent on them 
during the present financial year no less than 457,000,000 of 
Government money and 53,750,000 of local authority money. 
The current fiscal year should show an improvement in the tar 
business. 


The Company Promoters. 


Turning over our files of prospectuses which have been 
circulated by the famous company promoters, we see that a 
prospectus of the South Midlands and Berkshire Electric Light 
and Power Company, Ltd., was issued on March 2, 1925, when 
there was an offer of 9500 8} p.ct. cumulative preference shares, 
and 1000 7 p.ct. first mortgage debentures. On March 12 of 
this year, another prospectus was issued by the same Company, 
offering 6550 8% p.ct. preference shares and 4230 7 p.ct. mort- 
gage debentures. And now, dated June 21, we have another 
prospectus offering 8166 9 p.ct. (an increase of } p.ct.) prefer- 
ence shares of £1 each for gas extensions and electric light in- 
stallation. All these prospectuses refer to the little Eynsham 
Gas Company—despite the high-sounding title mentioned 
above. —The Company, according to the latest available returns, 
have a consumption of about 2 million c.ft. of gas a year! This 
is one of the companies through which the promoters in ques- 
tion have tried to raise money by holding-out the tremendous 
prospects there are in amalgamating the-supply of electricity 
to a gas undertaking; and they are still doing so, although 
there lis no evidence in the present prospectus—long as the 
Company have been before the public—that an electricity plant 
has yet been constructed. It is still a matter for the future, 
though apparently capital has been raised through the large 
circulation which the prospectuses have received, despite the 
miniature character of the underte"*xsing on which the Company, 
with the big title, is based. The ,vint is made that the coke 
produced on the gas-works is a cheap fuel for generating elec- 
tricity, and will enable working costs to be considerably re- 
duced. It is interesting to note that, in the first two prospec- 
tuses to which we have referred, Sir Charles Soame’s name 
appears as Chairman. In the prospectus dated June 21, 
Soame’s name is left out; and the Board is represented by 
James Brigden, Major and Civil Engineer, as Vice-Chairman, 
J. Waring, and Robert G. Harley. They are called the Direc- 
tors of the Eynsham Gas Company, Ltd., although the prospec- 
dus states that it is issued by the Directors of the South Mid- 
lands and Berkshire Electric Light and Power Company. In 
the prospectus dated March 12 of this year, Soame’s name 
appears with those of Brigden, Hill, and Waring. Now Hill 
has disappeared, and Harley has taken his place. In the pro- 
spectus dated March 2, 1925, Soame was the Chairman, 
Brigden the Vice-Chairman, and Reginald H. Smith and 
Alexander Martin the other two Directors. Enough said. 


_ 
—> 





North British Association of Gas Managers.—The annual 
general meeting of the Association will be held in Glasgow on 
hursday, Sept. 2. The usual bowling and golf competitions 
Will take place on Sept. 1, and an excursion is being arranged 
lor Friday, Sept. 3. 

Society of British Gas Industries.—Mr. Fred J. Gould, the 
new Chairman of the Council of the Society of British Gas In- 
dustries, presided at his first Council meeting on Thursday 
morning, the 15th inst., in the Council Chamber of the Society’s 
offices, 56, Victoria Street. Mr. Gould afterwards entertained 
at lunch, at the Grosvenor Hotel, the new President of the 
Society, Lord Ednam, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E., 


Chairman of the British Commercial Gas Association, and the 
members of the Council. 








PERSONAL. 


The Hon. Cuartes Ciive Bicuam, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.L., 
has been appointed a Director of the British Gas Light Com- 
pany, Ltd., in place of the late Mr. Henry Pullman. 

Alderman Row.LanpD MirtcHeELit, Chairman of the Hudders- 
field Corporation Gas Committee, has been invited to be the 
next Mayor of Huddersfield. 

We congratulate Mr. H. H. THomas, B.Sc., and Mr. S. L. 
WriGHT, B.Sc., both of whom graduated in gas engineering 
at Leeds University, on being placed in the first class in the 
recent Diploma Examination of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers. Mr. Thomas is an Assistant Chemist to the Liverpool 
Gas. Company, and Mr. Wright, whose thesis dealt with ex- 
ternal producers; is one of the Assistants of Mr. Harold E. 
Stone, the Engineer to the Birkenhead Gas Department. It 
is interesting to note that last year another of Mr. Stone’s 
Assistants, Mr. S. SmitH, obtained the Institution Diploma; his 
thesis being ‘‘ Improvements in Sulphate of Ammonia Produc- 
tion.” ® 

Mr. Joun W. PALLisTEeR was successful in the recent Higher 
Examination in Gas Engineering of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers, and was placed in the first class with distinction. He 
has also passed the Final Examination for Associate Member- 
ship of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. Pallister served 
his articles with the well-known firm of Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, & Co., Ltd., and is now Chief Draughtsman to the 
Middlesbrough Corporation Gas Department. 

The Governors of Sir John Cass’s Foundation have ap- 
pointed Mr. Gro. Patcuin, A.R.S.M., as Principal of the Sir 
John Cass Technical Institute, London, in place of Dr. Charles 
A. Keane, who has resigned. During the absence of the Prin- 
cipal owing to illness, he has been Deputy-Principal, and subse- 
quently Acting-Principal of the Institute. 








OBITUARY. 


The death occurred on July 13, at the age of 76, of Mr. 
Joun Wuiraker, of Baildon, who retired hardly more than «1 
year ago from the post of Indoor Superintendent to the Brad- 
ford Corporation Gas Department. He was in the service of th« 
Corporation for 48 years, retiring on March 31, 1925. 


<i 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 

July 23.—Fuet SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
—Meeting to discuss ‘* Solid Smokeless Fuel.’? Hotel 
Great Central, 10.30 a.m. 

July 29.—‘* B.C.G.A.”’ EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL COMMITTEES. 
Meeting at No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Aug. 4-5.—ASSOCIATION OF STATUTORY INSPECTORS OF GAS 
MetersS.—Annual general meeting at Glasgow. 

Aug. 17-18.—IrisH ASSOCIATION OF GaAs ManacGers.—-Annual 
meeting in. Dublin. 

Sept. 2,—NortTH BritTISH ASSOCIATION OF 
Annual meeting at Glasgow. 

Sept. 6-18.—SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, at Birmingham. 

Sept. 9.—‘‘ B.C.G.A.”"—Midland conference postponed until 
spring, 1927. 

Sept. 11.—Gas SaLESMEN.—Annual meeting at Birmingham. 

Sept. 14-16.—INSTITUTION OF PuBLic LIGHTING ENGINEERS.— 
Conference at Newcastle. 

Sept. 20.—Eveninc Star Lopce.—Emergency Meeting. 

Oct. 25-27.—* B.C.G.A.’’—Annual conference at Newcastle. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
July 24.—Education Conference. 
Sept. 21-23.—Postponed Annual Meeting. 
Sept. 24.—Visit to Hastings. 


- 
lee 


Street Lighting by Gas in Paris. 


In one of a series of articles which he is contributing to th« 
‘Gas Age-Record,’’ Mr. G.-M. Gill says that during a recent 
visit to Paris he engaged a taxi and spent an hour one night 
examining the lighting in some of the principal streets and 
squares. His inspection convinced him that, though the light- 
ing of Paris is divided between gas and electricity, gas pre- 
dominates, and has more than its share of the principal 
thoroughfares, which were exceedingly well lighted. The 
maintenance of the gas lighting was highly efficient; and i! 
was rare indeed to see any lamp or burner which was not 
giving its full light—a fact which spoke volumes for the main- 
tenance staff. The best gas lighting was in those places where 
high-pressure inverted burners were used, in which there wer 
from one to three burners per lamp; but in many cases only one 
or two were lighted, the remaining ones being turned off, 
doubtless for reasons of economy, while presumably from the 
same cause a number of lamps were not lighted. Any un- 
biased observer of the Paris public lighting would, Mr. Gill 
feels sure, bear witness to the fact that the streets lighted by 
high-pressure gas are decidedly more brilliant than those 
lighted by electricity. 





Gas MANAGERS.— 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 


The Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council 
met on the 13th inst., and unanimously re-elected Mr. D. Milne 
Watson as their Chairman for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Milne Watson was congratulated by the Board upon the 
distinction conferred upon him by the University of Leeds, and 
also upon the visit of the King and Queen to the Beckton 
Works, 

ELECTION OF, VICE-CHAIRMEN. 


The four retiring Vice-Chairmen—namely, Alderman F. S. 
Phillips, Mr. William Cash, Mr. J. H. Ellis, and Mr. F. H. 
Jones—were unanimously re-elected for the ensuing year. 


MAINS AND CaBLEs IN HIGHWays. 


It was reported that a clause drafted by the Join@ Sub-Com- 
mittee representing Highway Authorities and Public Utility 
Associations for the protection of public utility undertakers had 
been submitted on July 6 to the full conference of Public Utility 
Associations and Highway Authorities, who agreed to send it to 
their individual Associations for consideration. Meanwhile, the 
clause was considered by the Central Executive Board, and, 
after lengthy discussion, it was agreed to remit it to a small 
Committee for necessary drafting alterations. 


Coa PosITION. 


It was reported that the Officers of the Council had been 
keeping in close touch with all gas undertakings, in order to 
assist them with regard to the purchase of foreign coal. Meet- 
ings had been held of the various District Executive Boards 
throughout the country, and local arrangements had been made 
either for the co-operative purchase of foreign coal for dis- 
tribution among the undertakings of the district or for gas 
undertakings to be placed in communication with reliable firms 
in a position to offer cargoes of foreign coal direct. 

It was stated that letters had been sent by the Council to all 
gas undertakings, urging the importance of securing supplies of 
imported coal in order that a supply of gas might be continued 
to the public during the present emergency. It was added that 
there appeared to be every possibility that the gas industry 
would be able to obtain sufficient coal to continue its operations. 


DEMURRAGE AND DETENTION OF COAL CARGOES. 


It was reported that, in accordance with the instructions 
given at the last meeting of the Central Executive Board, the 
opinion of Mr. W. Norman Raeburn, K.C., had been taken as 
to whether, and how far, gas undertakings were liable for de- 
murrage with regard to cargoes of coal held up by Government 
instructions. Counsel’s opinion had been circulated among all 
members of the National Gas Council; and it was suggested 
that, where cases of hardship accrued to undertakings in this 
connection, the Council should make representations to the 
Government on their behalf. 


MininG INDustryY BILL. 


It was reported that the officers of the Council had been care- 
fully watching this Bill, which provided for the amalgamation 
of collieries under a, scheme to be submitted to the Board of 
Trade and approved by the Railway and Canal Commission, 
with a view to ensuring that no amendment detrimental to the 
gas industry should be incorporated in the Bill. 


Evecrricity (SupPLY) BILL. 


It was reported that the officers of the Council had attended 
all the meetings of Standing Committee ‘‘ C ’’ of the House of 
Commons, who were considering this Bill. The Committee had 
now reached consideration of clause 38, and it seemed very 
doubtful whether the Bill would get further than the Commons 
before the recess. 

An amendment had been put down on behalf of the Council, 
to insert a new clause entitled ‘‘ Special Provisions as to Gas 
Undertakings.’’ The effect of the clause would be to provide 
that, where the Electricity Commissioners declined to make a 
Special Order for the purpose of granting electrical powers 
upon the application of a gas undertaking, the undertaking con- 
cerned, instead of having no redress as at present, would have 
their application considered on its merits, and, if found de- 
sirable, the Order would be made by the Minister of Transport 
without reference to the Electricity Commissioners. 


Pusiic HeaLtH (SMOKE ABATEMENT) BILL. 


It was reported that this Bill had obtained a second reading 
in the House of Commons, and that steps had been taken to 
enlarge the scope of the Bill so as to enable local authorities to 
make by-laws in the case of new dwelling-houses, for the pur- 
pose of abating the domestic smoke nuisance. 


RatinG (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


This Bill, which had for its object to secure simplification of, 
and uniformity in, the Scottish rating system, had been read a 
second time, and was now in the Committee Stage. ‘Ihe 
Council, together with certain influential Scottish water inier- 
ests, are carefully watching this Bill. 


Wori_p POWER CONFERENCE. 


Meetings of the British National Committee of the World 
Power Conference were reported, at which an Executive Com- 
mittee had been set up, to which Mr. Milne Watson had been 
appointed to represent the gas industry. It was stated that ten 
representatives had been appointed to attend the Basle Sectional! 
Meeting to be held this year, and Mr. E. J. Fottrell (Joint 
Manager) was delegated to represent the National Gas Council 
at that conference. It was further reported that a meeting of 
the International Executive Council was to take place at Basle, 
and Mr. Fottrell was authorized to represent Mr. Milne Watson 
upon the British National Committee at the meeting of the 
International Executive Council in question. 

It was reported that it was proposed to apply for permission 
to hold a Sectional Meeting in London during 1927 or 1928, to 
discuss fuel problems. 


PrRoposED NEw Gas LEGISLATION. 


It was reported that the memorandum prepared by the 
Council for submission to the Board of Trade had now been 
elaborated to give concrete instances of the reasons which 
prompted the industry to ask for a revision of the present law. 
The memorandum pointed out that, while it was essential in 
the interests of the industry that gas legislation should be com- 
pletely overhauled, the Council realized that this task ~would 
take a considerable amount of time, and therefore urged that a 
Bill should be brought in immediately dealing with those par- 
ticular matters which were of the greatest urgency. 


DIFFERENTIAL PRICES FOR GAS. 


An interim report of this Committee was considered. ‘The 
main conclusions reached by the Committee are as follows: 
That the present flat-rate system is becoming unsatisfactory ; 
that alternative systems are worthy of investigation; and that 
it is desirable that the average price received for gas should be 
the determining factor in the operation of the sliding-scale, and 
not, as at present, the maximum price charged to ordinary 
consumers. : 

The Committee were asked to continue their labours, and the 
terms of reference were enlarged so as to embrace consideration 
of methods of charging other than the present flat-rate system. 


VIsIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA IN JANUARY, 1926. 


The members of the Board having had an opportunity of 
studying Mr. Fottrell’s report upon his visit to the United 
States and Canada in January last, in connection with investi- 
gations into the position of gas and electricity undertakings in 
those countries, it was agreed that an abstract of the report in 
question should be circulated to all members of the Council. 


SPECIAL ORDERS.—LIABiLITY FOR INCOME-TAx. 


It was reported that a case had now come before the Council 
where a Company had promoted two Orders last year, under 
section 1 and section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act. The total 
cost of these two Orders had been debited against.revenue, but 
the income-tax authorities would not allow these amounts to be 
deducted in computing liability to income-tax. It was agreed 
to contest this case on behalf of the gas undertaking, if Counsel 
advised such course in this particular case. 


Gas METER PRICEs. 


It was agreed that a conference should be held with repre- 
sentatives of the Society of British Gas Industries with a view 
to discussing this question. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


The question of issuing an appeal to gas undertakings for 
subscriptions to the Development Fund-of the University was 
considered, and it was decided that an-appeal should be seni out 
as soon as the present coal dispute had been settled. 


FINANCE. 


It was agreed that a Committee of the Council consisting of 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairmen of the Central Executive 
Board should be appointed to consider the question of the 
finances of the three joint bodies. 


Date oF NExt MEETING. 


The next meeting of the Board will take place on Tuesday, 





Sept. 14. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


EveRYBODY who has been concerned in the proceedings of the 
Standing Committee dealing -with the Government Electricity 


‘Bill appears, in the past fortnight, to have become very tired ; 


and this has been particularly notice- 
able during the period that the ther- 
mometer has been standing at 80° and 
more in the shade. They cannot be chided for this. However, 
as a result, the discussions have not been so discursive as they 
were during the earlier days of the Committee’s proceedings. 
Through this such progress has been made that the Bill, as 
amended, is about ready for report to the House. But in 
view of the fact that Parliament will be suspending work for 
the summer vacation as from Aug. 6, it is understood that the 
Bill will not make further advance until the autumn session. 
In the latter stages of the Bill, there has not been a great deal 
which—principles having got through—has been of interest to 
our readers. Among other things, it is noticed that the Central 
Board are to be empowered to close uneconomical generating 
stations on the ground that they cannot be allowed to continue 
in existence, inasmuch as they would be incompatible with the 
intentions of the scheme, and so would be detrimental to the 
total supply. As to whether or not a station is uneconomical 
is a matter over which the Board will be the arbiters. But it 
should always be remembered that the question of whether a 
station is uneconomical should not be decided by comparison 
with other stations, but by comparison. of the cost of pro- 
ducing electricity at that station with the cost at which it 
can be delivered into the district by the Central Board. It 
should also be a matter of consideration as to whether or not, 
by modernization of the local station, it would be able to supply 
itself at a lower cost than through the Central Board. But 
this is an aspect of economy which, we fear, will be over- 
ridden by the Government scheme proposing to produce as far 
as possible generating unification. It is also noticed that, 
anong much else, in these latter Committee stages, it has been 
arranged that there shall be repayment to the Electricity Com- 


missioners of any expenses incurred by them in the preparation 
of schemes under the Act. 


Good Progress. 


One of the later clauses which was very 
much discussed has reference to the 
application of the sliding-scale to elec- 
tricity supply companies. As is well known to readers of the 
‘‘ Memoranda,” a beginning of such statutory application has 
been made in the case of the Metropolitan electricity supply 


undertakings. Clause 29 of the Bill deals with this matter. It 
provides : 


Where any company, being authorized undertakers, and not being 
a power company, receive a supply of electricity, either directly 
or indirectly, from the Board, the Electricity Commissioners may, 
by a Special Order under section 26 of the Electricity (Supply) 
\ct, 1919, make provision as to the relation between the charges 
to be made for electricity and the dividends to be paid by the com- 
pany; and the Order shall have effect as if the provisions con- 
tained therein were in substitution of the provisions (if any) con- 
tained in the Act or Order relating to the undertaking of the 
company as to the relation of charges to dividend: 

Provided that where any such company carries on two or more 
separate undertakings, any such Order shall regulate the charges 
to be made for electricity in the case of each of the several under- 
takings in relation to the divisible profits on the capital employed 
on that undertaking. i 

The provisions of this ‘section shall not apply to any company which 
is a London company within the meaning of The London and 
Home Counties Electricity District Order, 1925. 

When the Committee rose last Thursday all the clauses, to- 
gether with new ones, had been dealt with. There then re- 
mained only the schedules. 


The Sliding-Scale. 


Mr. H. E. Stranack has contributed an 
article to the ‘‘ Electrical Review,’’ in 


which he thoroughly trounces the cheap- 
ness fetish which has overtaken the electricity industry. It is 
his belief that the cry for cheapness in respect of electrical ap- 
pliances is all a mistake, and that the line for the electricity 
industry to take is to labour not the point of cheapness and 
economy, but the great superiority of electricity in all direc- 
tions. It seems to us that there would not be a cry for cheaper 
Work, appliances, and running, if the people who asked for 
lower costs had not some very good reason for doing so. He 
calls attention to the high-class installations in large stores, 
banks, theatres, cinemas, &c.; but he seems to have no know- 
ledge of the fact that the mass of the people in this country 
have not the same funds available as establishments such as 
those he mentions. The question of cheapness is relative; and 
people judge the cheapness of an article or an operation by 
something which will render them service equally as well in 
point of efficiency. When he submits that electricity in every 
department of its activities should carry the day on superiority, 
he obviously forgets the fact that the industry has not been 
able to do so by postulation up to the present, and that the 


Cheapness a Fetish. 





cry for greater cheapness comes on top of its efforts on the 
very note he suggests should now be adopted. It so happens 
that gas claims superiority in many respects to electricity for 
domestic purposes; and notwithstanding that electricity has 
been in public service for close upon half a century, the gas 
industry during the last twenty-five years has made greater 
headway in domestic business than it had ever done before. 
He looks around for precedent to show that superiority will 
carry the day. He points out that it did so when gas super- 
seded oil lamps and candles. The typewriter has largely 
affected pens, ink, and blotting paper. The motor-car has re- 
duced horse-drawn vehicles in number to a small fraction of 
what they were in days gone by.. The vacuum-cleaner has dis- 
placed many brooms and brushes. The motor ‘ bike ’’ has 
largely ousted the ‘‘ push ’’ machine. Furs grace ladies’ necks, 
instead of the wrap beloved by our grandmothers. Silken hose 
adorns modern legs, instead of the black stockings which our 
mothers used. There is no analogy between these things and 
gas and electricity for domestic purposes, and our electrical con- 
temporary is well aware of it—if not, then he is going about 
with his eyes shut. If cheaper installation and cheaper appli- 
ances and a greater overall working economy are not requisites 
for the electricity industry, then we do not know why assisted 
wiring schemes are regarded almost universally as a necessity 
to progress. 

In some parts of the country, electricity 
supply undertakings have been badly 
affected by the industrial depression. 
Power sales have fallen off consider- 
ably, and as a result some of the responsible engineers have 
been extraordinarily active in attempting to develop the domes- 
tic load. One of the lessons of this is that, in some respects, 
the domestic load is a better paying propos‘tion than the power 
load, with the attenuated charges which are made for the 
energy per KW.-H. For example, we find that Mr. J. H. 
Parker, the Borough Electrical Engineer of West Hartle- 
pool, states that, in face of a considerable falling-off of power 
demand, the Department has secured a greater revenue by sell- 
ing more higher priced domestic energy, which has wiped-out 
the financial effect of a fall of 2 million Kw.-H. (20 p.ct.) in the 
output. What the Department charge for power energy is 
evidenced by the fact that the electricity for domestic purposes, 
which is described as ‘‘ higher priced,’’ is supplied to the con- 
sumer at 1d. per KW.-H. But in this effort to capture a greater 
domestic load, Mr. Parker finds that a good deal of educa- 
tional and persuasional work is necessary, seeing that much 
prejudice has to be overcome, particularly in the matter of 
electric cooking. A further item in his experience is that a 
hiring system is necessary for developing the cooker load. 


Domestic Load 
Development. 


Quoting from the reference to Mr. 
Business-Getting Parker’s report in the ‘“* Electrical 
Costs. Review,”’ the financial effect of two 


alternative methods of meeting a fall in 
‘tthe power load is pointed out. The first is getting more 
consumers for lighting only at a high charge per kw.-H. ; and 
the second, selling more energy at a low price to existing con- 
sumers. The particulars which follow show that Mr. Parker 
takes the average consumption per house for lighting only at 
about 150 KW.-H. per annum, which at 53d. per Kw.-H. brings 
in a total revenue, including the meter-rent, of £3 12s. 8d. To 
give that supply costs the Department 46 for the service, 30s. 
for the meter, and in most cases a few pounds for the neces- 
sary mains extension. This is interesting, as it shows the 
average expenditure in his case for each lighting consumer. It 
is considered that an average expenditure of 4,8 per new con- 
sumer is not ahigh figure, and every electricity supply authority 
in the country is quite content to spend this sum for a consumer 
who uses electricity for lighting only—the lighting consumer 
having a relatively small consumption at a high price. On the 
other hand, an electric cooker, which costs about 4:15 installed, 
will use on an average 1500 KW.-H. per annum, or as much as 
ten lighting consumers, who cost the department at least £80 
to supply. From the consumer’s point of view, a cooker, using 
1500 KW.-H. per year, costs (for current only) 2s. 5d. per week. 
The load factor for a purely lighting load is less than 10 p.ct. ; 
and the Power Company, from which the Department buy part 
of their supplies, charge twice as much for such energy as for 
energy taken at 20 p.ct. load factor—such as for cooking and 
heating. The comparison is said to be still more striking, 
when it is remembered that the cost of the cooker is being re- 
paid by rental, whereas the 480 expenditure (less meters which 
carry separate rental) adds ‘‘ several pounds ”’ to the standing 
charges which have to be met out of profits. This is an in- 
teresting, but inconclusive comparison. The ten lighting con- 
sumers who use 1500 KW.-H. per annum, and involve an ex- 
penditure of £80, produce a revenue of £34 78. 6d. ; the cooker, 
which costs £15 installed, yields a revenue for 1500 units of 
£6 5s. Therefore five-and-a-half cookers would have to be 
installed at £15 (a total of £82 10s.) to yield the same revenue, 
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and 8250 units would have to be supplied at 1d. to produce it! 
What has the ‘‘ Electrical Review ’’ to say to that? Another 
point is that it is probable the capital charges on the cookers 
producing the same revenue as the lighting consumers would 
be allowed a shorter repayment period than some of the items 
in the capital expenditure on the lighting installations. It is 
thought that a still more profitable load will be water heating ; 
and, in this direction,’ the Department are testing a small 
13-gallon water heater which is stated to be entirely automatic 
in action. It is said that two of these water-heaters, costing 
altogether £9 (which would be repaid in rentals), would use 
1500 KW.-H. a year—the same as a cooker costing 415, or ten 
lighting consumers. It is suggested by our contemporary that 
the day is not far distant when electricity supply authorities will 
instal cheap apparatus like this, which uses a large quantity of 
electricity at a normal rental; and the opinion is expressed 
that it will pay them to do it. We have our doubts. 


The electrical papers have been giving ex~ 
tended notice to the ‘‘ Cosmos ”’ enclosed 
type boiling plate of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd. This plate has been talked 
about; and the expectation has been that something of a re- 
markably good character has been evolved. But the promise 
with which rumour has invested this newcomer has yet to be 
subjected to the test of daily working experience. It is stated 
that the new plate was made possible by the discovery of Mr. 
C. B. Backer of a new insulating material, which consists of 
crystalline magnesium oxide (or hydroxide). Quoting from the 
‘* Electrical Times ’’: ‘‘ It is made from pure magnesium metal 
by treating the metal in steam under: high pressure, or alter- 
natively in water under high pressure and at raised tem- 
perature. The crystalline magnesium hydroxide and oxide so 
obtained have been found fairly good heat conductors; and it 
is this property that is of such special significance—in any 
other form, magnesium oxide is a very bad heat conductor. 
That magnesium oxide is an excellent electrical insulator at 
high temperature is well known. This characteristic is also 
possessed by the crystalline magnesium oxide. The combined 
properties of being a very good electrical insulator, and at the 
same time a fairly good heat conductor, are not found in any 
other known substance which can be used as electric insulation 
in practice. It is, then, this combination of properties which 
makes crystalline magnesium oxide of special value for in- 
sulating heating elements.’”” The new 8¥% in. diameter boiling- 
plate, which is loaded to 2000 watts, will attain a maximum 
temperature of about 600° C. (i.e., red hot) if left uncovered by 
a utensil. The plate will stand running red hot indefinitely 
without burning out the resistance wire, because the wire itself, 
even with this extremely high loading, never comes up to a 
higher temperature than about 750° C., at which heat the best 
grades of nickel chromium wire will stand indefinitely, provided 
air is excluded. The loading, of the plate of the diameter 
mentioned, being 2000 watts, is equivalent to 37 watts per 
square inch of heating surface. It is stated that this is con- 
siderably higher than the maximum loading which can be used 
with any degree of safety with any other enclosed type of plate. 
But it is stated that this is not the maximum wattage per square 
inch that may be applied. The load may, with safety, be 
raised, if desired, to over 45 watts per square inch. It should, 
however, be remembered that any increase above the standard 
rating fixed—zo000 watts—will affect the simmering value of 
this or any other plate at low heat. From the accomplishments 
of the plate under test conditions at the National Physical 
Laboratory, the following data are given. Starting cold with 
plates and water at 60° Fahr. and using cast aluminium vessels 
with machined bottoms, the results were as follows: 


New Boiling Plate. 


Time. Consumption. 
2 pints . ° 84 mins, 285 watt-hours 
SS OS i ae +e 360 ” 
eee 6 ign a ee ee 435 Me 
Bias 5! aa eee ‘ ae 505 ee 


From calculation with the figures for boiling five pints of 
water, it is seen that an efficiency of about 55 p.ct. is claimed. 
It is clear from the description of the plate that it will, in com- 
parison with predecessors, be somewhat expensive; and there- 
fore, to justify its purchase and use, it will have to show a life 
considerably longer than anything at present on the market. 
What its life will be under ordinary working conditions will 
only be revealed by time. 


On July 12 three doctors, assisted by 
ambulance men, worked in vain for two 
hours at Huddersfield in the attempt to 
save the life of a man who had received an electric shock. His 
name was John Clay; and he was working with an extension 
electric light at the bottle works of Messrs. Shaw when the 
accident occurred. On July 2 a workman was electrocuted at 
the power station of the Mersey Railway at Birkenhead. Four 
men were operating an electric coal conveyor when they re- 
ceived a shock. Three of them recovered, but Frederick Smith 
could not be revived. Last Thursday week, William Griffith 
Davies, a farmer, climbed a pole in a field near his house, 
and gripped an electric wire. He was found lying at the foot 
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of the pole. Two days later he died in hospital. There was aq 
fire at the Electricity Works at Llangefni, Anglesey, on June 
29.. Two dynamos, a switchboard, and other contents o/ the 
main part of the building were destroyed. The engine and 
battery rooms were saved. On the same day damage was done 
by a fire at a house in Virginia Terrace, Leeds. It broke out 
during the night, and is believed to have been caused by the 
fusing of an ‘electric wire. The tenant’s daughter had |een 
married the previous day, and the wedding presents severely 
suffered. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Gas Research Fellowship. 





As mentioned in last week’s ‘‘ JOURNAL,” the Gas Research 
Fellowship provided by the Institution of Gas Engineers has 
been awarded to J. A. SutciirFe, B.A., Jesus College, Oxford, 
Mr. Sutcliffe was a Scholar of Oxford, taking his B.A, 
Part I., in the Honours School of Chemistry, in 1923, and a 
1st Class in 1924. For the last two years he has been en- 
gaged on research work at Oxford under Mr. D. L. Chapman, 
M.A., F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Latent Heat of Vaporization of 
Liquids at High Pressures,”’ and in particular has determined 
the latent heat of benzene over a wide range of temperature. 
Mr. Sutcliffe will now take up the work of the Gas Research 
Fellowship under the supervision of Prof. Cobb at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. The previous holder of the Fellowship, Mr. 
C. B. Marson, has been appointed to the staff of the Gas In. 
vestigation Committee. 


Corbet-Woodall Scholarship 


This scholarship, endowed by the late Sir Corbet Woodall, 
has been awarded to CLIFFORD BEAUMONT BOLLAND, of Batley 
Grammar School. Mr. Bolland has had a brilliant school 
career, and took the School Certificate of the Joint Matricula- 
tion Board with credits in eight subjects and distinction in 
chemistry. This was followed a year later by the Higher Schc 0 
Certificate in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and German, 
on the results of which he was awarded a Major Scholarship 
of the West Riding County Council. He was also Senior 
Prefect, Captain of the School, and Captain of both cricket 
and football teams. The previous holder of the Corhbet- 
Woodall Scholarship, Mr. Grant, has just completed his course 
in the University of Leeds by taking a First-Class Honours 
B.Sc. degree in Gas Engineering. 


_ 
—_—- 


Memorial to the Late Sir George Beilby. 


It is stated in the Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry that a Joint Committee, consisting of the Officers of 
the Institute of Chemistry, the Society of Chemical Industry, 
and the Institute of Metals, have had under consideration a 
proposal to establish a memorial to the late Sir George Beilby. 
With the approval of the three Institutions, the Committee 
appeal for contributions to a fund of not less than £5000. 
From the interest on this capital, at intervals to be determined 
by the administrators, who shall be representatives of the three 
Institutions, substantial awards will be made to British in- 
vestigators in science, to mark appreciation of records of dis- 
tinguished original work. Preference will be given to in- 
vestigations relating to the special interests of Sir George 
Beilby, including problems connected with fuel economy, 
chemical engineering, and metallurgy. The Committee re- 
quest that all contributions be made payable to the Beilby 
Memorial Fund, and cheques, postal orders, &c., crossed 
‘* Westminster Bank’? and forwarded to the Hon. Secre- 
taries, Sir George Beilby Memorial Committee, 30, Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 5 





<i 





Dating of Patents Committee——A Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade to consider whether any, and, 
if so, what, change is desirable in the practice of (a) dating 
patents, applied for under section 91 of the Patents Acts, as of 
the date of application in the foreign state; and (b) dating 
patents granted upon ordinary applications, as of the date of 
application in the United Kingdom. The main question which 
the Committee has to examine is whether this practice should 
be continued, or whether patents granted upon applications 
made under section 91 should bear some later date, such as the 
date of application in this country, or the date of grant of the 
patent, while still giving the applicant the priority as regards 
inventorship which must be given to him under international 
arrangements. The Committee will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions or representations upon the matters covered by the 
terms of reference. In considering the questions involved, the 
Committee desires that due regard should be paid to all the 
_interests involved—i.e., the interests of inventors, manufac- 
turers, consumers, and the public generally. Communications 
should be addressed to the Secretary to the Committee, Mr. 
B. G. Crewe, the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
London, W.C. 2, 
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EXPLOSION 


IN A TANKLESS HOLDER. 






A Conference of German Engineers. 


The Posen tankless gasholder is of a capacity of 1$ million c.ft., and is 112 ft. diameter and 190 ft. high. It is one 
of the first large holders constructed in this way; and, as will be seen by the following translated report, it was the 
subject of a disastrous explosion early this year, when the roof was blown off, and the structure otherwise severely 
damaged. The cause of the accident appears to have been the tilting of the disc or piston, which, by displacing the 
tar seal, allowed gas to pass into the enclosed space between the top of the disc and the roof. The explosive mixture 
thus formed was apparently ignited by friction, and, according to the following account, blew the roof a distance of 

40 yds., and seriously damaged the disc and tower. 


Under this title, in our editorial columns on June 23, we 
dealt with an explosion which took place, earlier in the year, 
in connection with a waterless gasholder at Posen, Poland. 
Again, on July 7, we commented on the occurrence, having, in 
our previous issue, published a letter on the subject from 
Messrs. John Le Boutillier, Ltd. In the letter, and in our last 
editorial, reference was made to a conference in Germany which 
had fully discussed the accident, and a verbatim report of this 
is now available from the June 12 issue of ‘‘ Das Gas- und 
Wasserfach.’’ The conference was convened on March 26 at 
its headquarters at Gustavsburg by the Maschinenfabrik Augs- 
burg-Nurnberg, the firm which supplied the holder in question. 
There were in attendance a number of interested persons from 
the gas, coke-oven, and chemical industries, most of whom 
had personal experience of the working of other holders of the 
same make. In view of the general interest of the subject, and 
in justice to the M.A.N. Company, we are glad to be able to 
give a résumé of the proceedings. 


CONDITIONS PRIOR TO THE ACCIDENT. 


Dr. Deininger and Herr Kappler, of the M.A.N., opened the 
conference, and the latter referred first to a portion of the pub- 
lished official report issued by the Posen Gas-Works, in which 
it was stated that the works had, before the accident, requested 
the M.A.N. to make an inspection, as a result of which the 
holder had been reported to be completely in order. The 
speaker declared that the inspection had. been undertaken en- 
tirely on the initiative of the manufacturing Company, and their 
representative did not report that the holder was all in order. 
On the contrary, he found, and reported, that the disc was 
flooded, as to about 60 p.ct. of its surface, with tar and water, 
to a mean depth of 30 mm. The cause had been a serious list 
of the disc amounting to 20 cm., which the works people had 
rectified by shifting some of the weights from the low side to 
the high side, so that, at the time of the inspection, the disc 
was actually horizontal. In the circumstances the tar might 
have been expected to be evenly spread over the whole sur- 
face, but this was not the case, owing to its great viscosity. 
It should be noted that the tar could not have spurted on to the 
disc from the tar overflows in the wall, but must actually have 
tun over from the disc sealing trough. Naturally the cause 
of the tilt was difficult to determine after the event, but a 
similar occurrence is said to have happened in the winter of 
1921, though the M.A.N. were not advised of it. In the repre- 
sentative’s opinion, an exceptionally large proportion of water 
in the tar must, in the very cold weather, have given rise to 
disturbances and jamming in the north-east sector of the holder. 
An inspection of the seal and the guides revealed no fault. 
He directed that the tar be immediately cleared from on top of 
the disc, and the distribution of the weights restored to normal. 


CAUSE OF THE EXPLOSION. 


Such was the M.A.N. Company’s account of the circum- 
stances leading up to the accident. Upon the news reaching 
them, continued Herr Kappler, he and two other representa- 
tives of the firm travelled immediately to Posen to investigate 
According to the works’ report book, there were, at one o’clock 
on the day of the accident, 28,500 cub.m. [about one million 
c.ft.] of gas in the holder. The pressure gauge in the governor 
house showed a fairly constant line up to 1.30. The explosion 
occurred at about this hour, and the pressure increased by only 
about 50 p.ct., and then immediately dropped. According to 
the records, there must have been about 30,000 cub.m. of air 
above the disc at the moment of the explosion. In order to 
form an explosive mixture with this, there would be required 
Some 4000 cub.m. of gas (between 2400 and 5700 to be exact), 
and this quantity must have escaped very suddenly into the 
upper space, otherwise its loss would have been recorded in the 
report book. The assumption is that there was a sudden tip- 
ping of the disc to one side, which allowed the gas to escape. 
Investigation showed that the almost certain cause of this was 
that the concrete ballast weights were still unevenly distribu- 
ted, to such an extent that, on one side of the axis about which 
the dise had tilted, it was bearing 75 p.ct. more weight than on 
the other. It appears that tar had overflowed also on to the side 
where it had not previously been found, for traces of it were 
now to be seen on the whole surface of the disc. The deforma- 
tion of the disc and of the holder walls showed that such a 
upping had actually taken place, and to such a degree that 
several of the concrete weights had shifted out of position, 
and these were found near, and on top of, one another. This 





shifting no doubt gave rise to the unusual noises which were 
heard shortly before the explosion, and probably occasioned a 
spark which was the direct cause of it. The tar became ignited, 
and caused the destruction of the disc and the lower regions 
of the holder. The traces of the burnt tar showed that it had 
spread over the whole surface of. the disc, so that the weights 
which had been shifted to one side (but not fixed) to counter- 
balance the tar, when it had been on only one side of the disc, 
must have exerted a considerable moment on one side of the 
axis. The tar had obviously not been removed, as had been 
recommended by the M.A N. representative when he had found 
it partially covering the disc. It is noteworthy that the Posen 
people made no complaint against the M.A.N. 











A Smoke Cloud from the Burning Tar. 


Such is the account of the case with which the representa- 
tives of the firm opened the conference, and we have given it in 
full in order to make it as clear as possible. Dr. Deininger 
then called upon Herr Ludwig, of Munich, to @pen the dis- 
cussion. The latter maintained that two facts were quite clear. 
First, that there was a tilting of the disc, and,. secondly, that 
the distribution of the weights was unequal, and that the 
M.A.N. called attention to this before the accident. Opinions 
might differ as to the cause of the explosion; it might be 
through the friction of the moving weights, but he was not in- 
clined to attach much importance to the formation of a mix- 
ture. It was at any rate clear that the origin of the explosion 
was above, and not below, the disc. He urged consideration of 
the constructional details, and asked whether the Posen holder 
embodied up-to-date principles, or whether it was, in fact, out- 
of-date. If not, then they must try to discover what improve- 
ments were possible. As a member of the Gasholder Commis- 
sion of the German Association, he appealed to all to com- 
municate experiences of any kind with other similar holders 
which might be of any help. 

ONE OF THE EARLIEST DESIGNS. 

Dr. Deininger replied that the Posen holder was, indeed, of 
one of the earliest designs. He called on Herr Jagschitz, as 
one of the M.A.N. experts, who explained that experience had 
taught them much in the ten years which had elapsed since the 
erection of the Posen holder, which was actually the first of its 
type. The modern construction does indeed differ in several 
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Interior, showing the Fallen Disc. 


important respects. The modern idea is, to put it briefly, so 
to construct the shell and disc that any considerable deformation 
is impossible, even if there is, for any reason, an unequal dis- 
tribution of weight. In the Posen holder, every tie was radially 
rigid, but, in contrast to the modern construction, not laterally 
rigid. They had found from experience that it is of great 
advantage from the safety point of view if a complete circular 
band passes through and connects all the roller guides. In 
America, with a disc of this construction of 78 metres diameter 
in a 15 million c.ft. holder, it was found that a one-sided tar 
load of about 100 mm. depth in one-half of the disc seal caused 
a tilt of the disc of only 40 mm. In the modern construction 
the disc seal-trough, which was formerly situated on top, is 
lower down, which gives a much better centre of gravity. The 
roller guiding is also much improved, as the roller pressure is 
now exerted on the circular band, which is rigidly connected 
with the disc, and in such a way that all the top rollers are 
rigidly connected with one another, thus eliminating lateral 
play. From the very beginning, too, frequent improvements 
have been introduced into the general construction, especially 
with regard to accuracy in erecting the shell. Herr Jagschitz 
was of opinion that, in the latest construction, a tipping of the 
disc is no longer possible. 
EXPERIENCE WITH ANOTHER HOLDER. 


Herr Liibke, of Neustadt, near Koburg, next related an 
occurrence with a similar holder, of old pattern, slightly larger 
than the Posen one, which had fortunately not ended with an 
explosion. One evening, without warning, it had suddenly 
completely emptied itself of 45,000 cub.m. of gas within 
a few hours. Investigation showed that, in eight to ten zones 
on the south side of the holder, water standing on the surface 
of the sealing liquid had frozen up. There was also a thick 
layer of ice on the inner face of the holder, which was 
accounted for by the fact that the ice had melted in the sun 
during the day, and water had flowed through, with the tar, 
into the tar cup, and had penetrated and frozen up again at 
night. In its downward passage the disc had been held up by 
this ice on one side, and gas had escaped in eight or ten zones 
into the upper space. Herr Liibke had previously been of the 
opinion that waterless holders of this type did not need constant 
attention. He had, however, changed his opinion; the smooth 
working of the pumping arrangements needing careful super- 
vision. It is of great importance that the sealing liquor should 
be entirely free from water, though, in this case, the trouble was 
more than likely due to a leakage of rain water from above. 

Herr Liibke related another instance when the disc had as- 
sumed a slight inclination, but this had adjusted itself without 
any escape of gas, and the M.A.N. has been able to suggest 
minor alterations to remedy the defect. 

Dr. Nagelschmidt stated that his undertaking at Zoppot were 
about to order a new holder, but to them there appeared to be 
danger in the possible formation of explosive mixtures in the 
space above the d sc—a darger which did not exist with holders 
of the ordinary type. He asked whether the firm were able 
to give guarantees for the future against any escape of gas. 
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Showing a Rent in the Shell. « 


OPINIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE TANKLESS HOLDER. 


Dr. Liesching stated that at Buer they had had a holder 
in use for three years, and there had been no instance ol 
escapes shown by the recording instruments, nor had any tip- 
ping or inclination of the disc been observed. He considered 
their tar to be especially suitable for use in the seals, since the 
spent wash-oil was run into the tar pit. They had had a cer- 
tain amount of thickening in winter, but not such as to upset the 
working. 

Herr Harnisch had nothing but good to report of two holders 
which have been in use at Heidenau since ig20. One of them, 
which is fed at 5-atmospheres pressure by a 14-mile main, re- 
ceives practically no attention at all. 

Dr. Miller spoke of the holder at the Mathias Stinnes Col- 
liery, which was the first large unit that the M.A.N. had 
supplied. He could confirm the experiences ol the other 
speakers. In his opinion the Posen accident could not be attri- 
buted to any sudden inrush of gas, and, had they carefully 
watched their pumps, which may be considered as the ‘** pulse ”’ 
of the holder, he was certain something amiss would have been 
revealed in time to avert the calamity. With due attention to 
the pumps and the disc he was certain there need be no fear 
of an explosive mixture in the region above the disc. Dr. 
Miller was also of opinion that the nature of the sealing tar 
was of great importance. He had at first used dehydrated tar 
with 10 p.ct. of anthracene oil added. This thickened so 
quickly that about’ 50 p.ct. of spent benzole wash-oil was 
added. This mixture had been in use for nine months, and 
looked like remaining good for several years. 

FURTHER ASPECT OF THE EXPLOSION. 

Herr Klinkhardt, of Oberhausen, called attention to another 
aspect of the Posen explosion, as revealed by the photographs. 
In addition to the removal of the roof to a distance of some 
40 yards by the explosion in the space above the disc, there 
were large tears in the sides of the shell itself, from which he 
assumed chere must have been an explosion also below the disc. 
This may have been secondary, but in his opinion it called for 
some explanation. He, too, had had some difiiculty with the 
tar sealing in a new holder installed last year, and at the 
beginning the pumps had actually been run forty to fifty 
times a day, or ten timesthe normal. Investigation had shown 
that the tar in use was much too thin, although, he said, it had 
been approved by the M.A.N. He claimed that the Company 
should be as helpful as possible to their customers, especially 
with the great practical experience which they now had. 

Herr Kappler, of the M.A.N., replied that examination had 
shown conclusively that the tears in the holder sheets were 
not in any way due to explosion, but to mechanical pressure 
from the roller guides. 

CAREFUL SUPERVISION NECESSARY. 

Herr Fleisch reported that he had been in charge of a small 
unit at Durlach for five years, and had had nothing but smooth 
working and satisfaction. In his opinion the key to safety was 
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careful supervision, and the keeping of a daily record of the _ base. The pressure at the foundations is comparatively light 
working of the pumps. After the Posen accident, he had made at not more than 1 kilo per sq.cm., owing to the lightness of 
further investigations on his own holder, and, with the most the structure. 

sensitive instruments, could detect no gas mixture in the space 
above the disc. They were fortunate in that their own tar was 
eminently suitable. In his case, also, the pumps had been 
worked much more than normally at first, but this had been 
remedied as the inner surface of the holder became gradually 
and automatically coated with a tar film. Herr Fleisch had 
one suggestion to make in connection with a small detail of 
the construction of the weight attachments, but, summing-up, 
he stated his opinion that the system could not be blamed in 
any way for the Posen mishap. 

Herr Volkenrath, of the Lothringen Collieries, stated that 
they were shortly bringing into action at Bochum a holder of 
over 4 million c.ft., and asked whether any of those present 
had experience with this type of holder in cases of colliery 
subsidence. 

Herr Meyer, of Dortmund, wished to be quite clear as to 
whether Herr Jagschitz had attributed the accident in part 
to the fact that, in the Posen holder, the rigid connection of 
the guide carriages had not yet been introduced into the con- 
struction. It was confirmed that this was the case, and with 
the latest design the stability of the disc is very considerably 
improved. 

Herr Liibke then testified to the care which the M.A.N. had 
devoted to the erection of his second-hand holder at Neustadt, 
and stated that, in his opinion, gas cannot penetrate into the 
space above the disc provided the tar seal is working well. He 
was followed by Herr Schay, of Minden, who had had nothing 
to complain of in the holder in his charge. Pigeons had nested 
on the disc, which proved there was no escape of gas. 





EFFECT OF CESSATION OF PUMPING. 
Herr Fleisch, of Durlach, then described experiments which 
he had carried out to test the effect of an entire cessation of 

















EFFECT OF SUBSIDENCE. 


Herr Liesching, of Buer, who had already recorded the 
smooth working of his holder, added the interesting informa- 
tion that they had to reckon with the possibility of their holder 
shifting in the course of time owing to colliery subsidence. 
Special provision had been made for raising and straightening 
it should the necessity arise. There was a danger of escapes 




























































going unnoticed in case of any gradual movement, and he 
ol urged the necessity of some means being devised by the makers 
tip- to indicate any small escapes. The CO recorder suggested by 
red another speaker might serve the purpose if the difficulty of 
the its installation could be overcome. He also urged upon the 
cer M.A.N. that they should at all times communicate to all users 
the of their holders the details of any occurrences which might 
occur in one of them. This would be very helpful in fore- 
lers warning them of possible mishaps. To this Herr Jagschitz 
em, heartily agreed, and suggested frequent conferences and ex- 
re- changes of opinion among the many users of the waterless 
holder. As regards settling, he had as yet had no experience ‘ Interior View of the Rent and other Damage. 
Sol- of this kind with any of their holders, though he had heard of 
had instances of it with ordinary tank holders built on the same pumping. In the hottest weather, it had been eight hours before 
her ground. He did not place much reliance on the taking of there was any leakage of gas, and then it was only through the 
ttri- levels on a circumference of 100 metres, but there was always angles at the posts—admittedly the weakest point in the seal- 
ully the reflection in the bottom tar seal. One-sided settling was ing system. In ten hours there was a loss of only 200 cub.m. 
ie” to some extent counteracted by erecting on the least possible [about 7050 c.ft.]. In a winter month he had been able to go 
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THE DERBLICT SHELL.—ROOF DEBRIS IN THE FOREGROUND, 
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a week without pumping. He had had one slight mishap, | the mishap had been negligence on the spot, and not faulty con- 


when a painter dropped a brush, which had become jammed at 
a corner post. This had caused slight damage to the seal, 
which had been easily remedied, and the lesson was obvious. A 
matter of small importance was that the paint of the disc was 
apt to be damaged by condensation water from the roof, but 
this could easily be remedied by introducing better ventilation 
into the design. 

Dr. Nagelschmidt stated that he had written to 15 different 
undertakings for opinions of their M.A.N. holders. All had re- 
plied favourably except Posen, who had said that freezing gave 
rise to escapes in the winter. Herr Jagschitz replied that Posen 
could not expect anything else, when about half the sealing 
liquor was water. Unfortunately the representatives of Wal- 
denburg and Fuchsgrube, who had holders of this kind in a very 
cold region, were not present. But, in a discussion on the very 
subject at a meeting at Niirnberg, one of them had interposed 
to say: ‘* We have had a temperature of 28° C. below zero, 
and no trouble whatever.” 

Herr Liesching here remarked that he could not follow the 
observations of Herr Jagschitz on mining subsidence. They 
had to reckon with a wholesale sinking of the surface, which 
was entirely independent of any pressure from above. Surely 
the M.A.N. should devise some means of readily testing the 
levels. Herr Jagschitz replied that the bottom tar seal itself 
provided an excellent level, which was always available. Special 
provision was made in holders erected in colliery districts for 
raising any part of the holder when necessary. 


Dr. BuNTE’s VIEWS. 


After a few further remarks by the representatives of the 
M.A.N., Prof. Dr. Bunte, of the Karlsruhe Gas Institute, was 
asked to express an independent opinion. Claiming impar- 
tiality, as neither seller nor user of the M.A.N. holder, Dr. 
Bunte acclaimed the system as one of the greatest advances of 
recent years in gas supply. Quite apart from the saving of 
material in the construction and the reduced weight of the plant 
it has many technical advantages. In contrast to the tank 
holder, it enables a dry gas to be kept and supplied dry. From 
the nature of its design, full use is made of the available weight 
in giving gas to the mains at higher initial pressure, and it has 
the advantage also of exceptionally small variations in pressure 
at the outlet. These are some of the advances which make all 
the more regrettable such a mishap as that at Posen, which 
might have the effect of impeding the development and popu- 
larity of the system. It had, however, struck Dr. Bunte that 
all the users had that day expressed satisfaction with their 
M.A.N. holders. They had been surprised and shocked at the 
Posen accident, and, as if in defence of the system, they had 
exchanged experiences in a way that could be nothing but help- 
ful. The frank explanations which had been given had con- 
vinced him that, even though the Posen holder had not had the 
advantage of the latest improvements, still the main cause of 


SS 





struction. With regard to the nature of the sealing tar, Dr. 
Bunte was convinced, from recent researches, that the sulphur 
content has considerable influence upon the thickening, and he 
urged that tar for such uses as this should be as free as pos- 
sible from sulphur. Dr. Bunte suggested the introduction on 
the disc of a circular mercury tube as a possible ready means 
of indicating any tilt, as it was so important to detect any dis- 
placement in good time. : 

Herr Wartmann, of Brugg, suggested a new theory as to the 
cause of the Posen explosion. Was it not possible, he asked, 
that first of all, owing to the displacement of the holder, one 
of the supports had moved, and allowed the disc to tilt and then 
drop suddenly? In this way, the contact of iron on iron could 
have caused a spark which might ignite the simultaneous! 
escaping gas. Dr. Deininger agreed that this was quite a 
possibility. 

Herr Seegers, of Bochum, added some interesting informa- 
tion about pumping. For six winter months his pumps had 
stood, and during this time there had been considerable move- 
ments of the disc in the ordinary course of gas supply. In 17 
days, the gas contents had been lowered from 62,500 to 
6300 cub.m., and on another occasion had risen from 3800 to 
6100 cub.m. in four days. In spite of such movements, there 
had been no untoward happenings, and the tar level had been 
lowered by only 4 cm. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE SYSTEM. 


Herr Jagschitz, of the M.A.N., then read out a statement 
which he considered a fair summary of the evidence produced 
by the discussion. Waterless holders, it read, according to the 
latest specifications of the M.A.N. Company, provide all neces- 
sary safeguards against danger of explosion. Any risk of a 
tilting of the disc is reduced to an absolute minimum by the 
construction of the disc frame, and the consequent rigid con- 
nection with one another of the roller guides, as well as by the 
improved framework. The roller seatings and guides are proof 
against all imaginable strains and stresses, and against any 
likely unintentional, but faulty, disposition of the ballast 
weighting. With the risk of any appreciable tilting of the disc 
removed, the danger of the seals becoming non-gastight is also 
removed, and consequently the possibility of gas escaping in 
sufficient quantities to form an explosive mixture in the space 
above the disc. Even then ignition could only be caused by 
sudden and violent movements, under considerable pressure, of 
metal parts or of ballast weights, and these possibilities have 
been shown to be precluded by the modern improvements. 
Reasonable supervision is, of course, necessary to ensure per- 
fection of working. The discussion had shown throughout 
that the possessors of waterless holders are unanimous in their 
confidence in the system, and are prepared to recommend it. 

The statement was, in the words of the report, received 
‘‘ with general and sustained acclamation.”’ 
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Determination of Naphthalene in Coal Gas. 
There is reproduced in the July 2 issue of the Journal of the 


Society of Chemical Industry a paper read at a meeting of the | 


Sydney Section by Mr. L. S. Walters, of the Brompton Works 
of the South Australian Gas Company, in which he states that 
Brown and Berger’s recent statement that naphthalene picrate, 
as obtained in the ordinary manner of testing, is contaminated 
by indene picrate has been conclusively proved. 
scribes a modification of Dickinson Gair’s method of deter- 
mining naphthalene in coal gas, in which a picrate free from 
indene is produced, and which has proved to be very accurate. 
In this method, the gas to be tested is passed through the 
requisite amount of acetic acid contained in two spiral wash 
bottles, followed by an ordinary wash bottle containing 50 c.c. 
of saturated picric acid, to act as a catch. The gas is then 
metered. After 10 c.ft. have passed, the gas is shut off, and the 
bottles are disconnected. The contents of the acetic acid bottles 
are mixed in a beaker ; 33 p.ct. acetic acid being used for wash- 
ing. A small excess of bromine dissolved in acetic acid is then 
added. The liquid will have a slight permanent yellow colour. 
The solution is then poured, with stirring, into 500 c.c. of picric 
acid solution which contains the 50 c.c. of acid used in the catch 
bottle in the test. After keeping for half-an-hour, the precipi- 
tate is filtered off on a Gooch crucible, and washed with about 
30 c.c. of o°2 p.ct. picric acid solution, sucking the crucible as 
dry as possible after every addition of the washing liquid. The 
precipitate is then transferred by a jet of hot water to a beaker, 
too c.c. of distilled water are added, and the solution is boiled 
for ten minutes. The hot liquid is then titrated with o'1N- 
caustic soda, using methyl red as indicator. 1 c.c. of o-1N- 
alkali = 00128 gr. of naphthalene. 


<—- 
——- 





Association of Statutory Inspectors of Gas Meters.—The seventh 
annual general meeting of the Association will be held at Glas- 
gow on Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 4 and 5. Among other 
visits Arranged are those to the Glasgow Corporation Lighting 
Department and to the Glasgow Gas Meter Testing Depart- 
ment. 


He then de- | 
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Bouverie House. 


Among the new features of Fleet Street is Bouverie House, 
which has been erected for the use of Messrs. Benn Bros., 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., Messrs. Wm. Rider & Son, and other 
tenants. The building is large, and is equipped in the most 
modern style. In the part of the building occupied by Messrs. 
Benn Bros., the whole of the group of papers which they own 
will be published—the ‘‘ Cabinet Maker,’’ the ‘‘ Chemical 
Age,’’ ‘‘ Discovery,” ‘‘ Gas World,’ ‘‘ Electrician,’’ ‘* Fruit 
Grower,’’ ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ and ‘‘ Hardware Trade 
Journal.’’ We congratulate our friends upon their new home, 
and hope that in it they will meet with good success. 


_— 


Safety in Mines Research Board.—Long-continued inhalation 
of air containing certain varieties of dust consisting largely of 
crystalline quartz is liable to cause miners’ phthisis. In mining 
operations, such dust is associated particularly with mechanical 
drilling in ganister or hard sandstone or in granite. A water- 
jet or spray is the means generally in use in this country for 
preventing the dissemination of drill-dust into mine atmosphere, 
but this method is not altogether satisfactory, and the problem 
of devising alternative means was undertaken by the Safety in 
Mines Research Board; their investigator, Mr. P. S. Hay, re- 
ceiving assistance from Dr. Pirow, of the South African Mines 
Department. The results are described by Mr. Hay in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Method of Trapping the Dust Produced by Pneu- 
matic Rock Drills ’’ (Safety in Mines Research Board Pape! 
No. 23, H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2; price 6d. net). The paper contains a description of an 
apparatus by means of which the dust produced in the drill hole 
is collected by a hood and conveyed by means of an ejector, 
operated by the exhaust air from the drill, to a filter bag. Her¢ 
the dust is intercepted and the filtered air passes out through 
the interstices of the material of the bag. The apparatus has 
been submitted to pit trials under working conditions, w'th 
satisfactory results. There is a preface to the paper by Pro!. 
J. S. Haldane, Chairman of the Health Advisory Committee v! 
the Mines Department. 
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MEETING THE FUEL REQUIREMENTS IN WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS. 


Results of a Practical Investigation. 


In 1921 Mr. Arthur H. Barker, M.Inst.C.E., B.Sc., made an 
agreement with the Housing Committee of a Public Authority 
near London to take control of two of the tenements on one of 
their estates, with a view to making experiments on fuel 


economy in domestic equipment. The tenements were both let 
to separate tenants each under agreement with Mr. Barker to 
carry out his instructions as regards the use of fuel. The object 
of the investigation was to equip each of the tenements succes- 
sively in several different ways in accordance with experience 
obtained in the laboratory in order to determine the most prac- 
tical and economical equipment for an artisan family, and to 
make regular comparisons of the amount of fuel of various 
kinds actually used during a long period. 


A CoMPARATIVE Basis. 

There is obvious difficulty, says Mr. Barker in his report, in 
forming general conclusions from work of this kind which shall 
be applicable to all cases. Thus it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to compare the relative amounts of fuel used by different 
tenants under different conditions even in the same tenement. 
Different people have not only different conditions to fulfil, but 
also different ideas of the amount of heat necessary for any par- 
ticular purpose and of the desirable methods and amount of 
care in employing it. A comparison of the respective amounts 
of fuel used by two different persons with the same appliances 
in the same conditions gives only an interesting comparison 
between the two individuals concerned. On the other hand, a 
comparison of the amounts used by the same person in the 
same house and in the same circumstances, but with different 
equipment, gives a valuable clue to the relative economics of 
the respective equipments under those conditions. During the 
course of the investigation, observations were made of the fuel 
consumption in the same household under control of the same 
person with the same equipment in two different years separated 
by an interval of two years, and practically the same results for 
the two periods were recorded. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Mr. Barker suggests that it is impossible to lay down gener- 
ally what is the most economical equipment for all classes of 
tenant. It depends on the character of the tenant, the nature 
of her responsibilities and occupation, the number of persons to 
be provided for, and the degree to which a certain amount of 
money may be sacrificed to increase convenience and save time. 
In the case of a person who is living alone and who is (say) 
engaged in the city during the day, there can be no question 
that the most suitable equipment in every way is an all-gas 
one in which heating, cooking, and hot-water are supplied 
solely by gas. With people whose time is definitely of com- 
mercial. value, the difference between the cost of the cheapest 
methods and gas was less than the value of the time lost in 
operating the cheaper methods. 

Where the use of one room in a house is required all day, 
Mr. Barker holds that a closed stove for warming, and gas fires 
for other rooms occasionally used, constitute the most economi- 
cal equipment, with separate hot water supply and cooking 
apparatus. ; 

Where several rooms are required to be heated all day, circu- 
lation of hot water to radiators is most economical. 

A combined co8king and hot-water supply range fired by coal, 
states Mr. Barker, is rarely, if ever, economical or convenient 


unless the cooking part of the equipment is supplemented by 
gas, or unless the service required is almost continuous. 

Hot-water supply is most economically provided for by gas in 
cases where the requirements are small, and where the re- 
quired supply is intermittent and well defined—e.g., the pro- 
vision of isolated baths—and where the supply is not required to 
be kept continuously hot, and where a long delay in heating the 
supply, and a considerable amount of labour, are undesirable. 
Where the opposite conditions exist, the supply is most 
economically provided by a coke-fired boiler with secondary 
heating. 

EQUIPMENT FOR DIFFERENT TENANTS. 


Mr. Barker first considers the full and busy well-to-do house- 
hold, consisting of several adults of whom two, three, or more 
may be out at daily work, and who are apt to come home and 
require meals at different times. For a household like this, 
some such arrangement as the ‘* Cookanheat ”’ (fired by coke) 
with radiators of special type is, in the author’s view, prefer- 
able, especially when supplemented by gas appliances. 

The second type of household is that of the young married 
couple with or without a child or other duties to keep the woman 
more or less at home when the man is away at business all 
day, the woman requiring for her needs a warm room. A solid 
fuel stove, convertible into an open fire, is most to be desired, 
with gas for cooking and hot-water supply. 

The third type of household is that of the single person living 
alone, or a couple both of whom are out all day. For this type 
the all-gas outfit, states Mr. Barker, is both cheaper and more 
convenient than any other. 


Gas AND COKE. 


At the conclusion of his report, Mr. Barker discusses how the 
whole of the houses on a building estate could be designed so 
that they could be equipped in accordance with the tenants’ 
various requirements, and also in accordance with public 
interest. Among the features to be looked for are: That the 
installation should provide conveniently every possible need of 
the tenant; that, in order to be smokeless, all solid fuel appli- 
ances should be capable of being used exclusively with coke or 
semi-coke instead of raw coal. 

In all cases, in the author’s view, gas should be run to all 
points. He mentions that if the supply pipes are put in when the 
house is being built, the cost is very small. Everything possible, 
he urges, should be done to encourage the use of gas instead of 
coal or coke, except for continuous heating. Gas points should 
be taken to such a position that a gas-heated hot-water supply 
can be installed if desired. A special mechanic, he suggests, 
should be appointed to keep in order the gasfittings, at a small 
charge per visit, payable with the weekly rent, or in cash at the 
time the work is done. [Mr. Barker is perhaps unaware of the 
maintenance schemes which have been inaugurated by most 
progressive gas undertakings throughout the country—certainly 
by those in the Metropolitan area.] If this were done, he con- 
tinues, there would be an entirely smokeless estate, which is a 
very great consideration. 

The author remarks that it has been definitely proved by the 
experiments that a laboratory test of a cooking appliance is 
a reliable guide to its practical efficiency. He is of opinion that 
no appliance should be supplied in large quantities to housing 
estates unless it has been exhaustively tested in an independent 
laboratory. 





There was intimation in the ‘‘ JourNaL ”’ last month of the 
formation of a new Fuel Section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, which has the important task of developing the study of 
all problems relating to fuel technology; and much interest 
will attach to the meeting which this Section have arranged to 
hold at 10.30 a.m. on Friday of the pfesent week (July 23), at 
the Hotel Great Central, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 
In view of the importance of the subject to be discussed— 
‘“* Solid Smokeless Fuel ’’—and of the additional fact that men 
from all parts of the country interested in this question will be 
in London attending the Congress of Chemists, a large gather- 
ing should be assured. 

In reality the meeting will be a continuation and completion 
of the conferences held last year (and fully reported in the 
‘** JouRNAL ”’ at the time) in Leeds and Sheffield to consider the 
same subject. The Sheffield conferences, it will be recalled, 
were initiated by the Chemical Engineering Group of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, in conjunction with the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers, the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
and the Institution of Mining Engineers, while the Coke Oven 


SOLID SMOKELESS FUEL. 


A London Conference. 


Managers’ Association took some part in the proceedings; and 
the important contributions down for discussion included the 
three prize-winning ‘‘ Coke Competition ’’ papers. The inten- 
tion is this week to endeavour to crystallize the Leeds and 
Sheffield discussions into a useful résumé of progress to date. 
The meeting will be presided over by Prof. Arthur Smithells, 
the Chairman of the new Fuel Section (whose Joint Hon. Secre- 
taries are Dr. E. W. Smith and Mr. H. Talbot); and the prin- 
cipal contribution will be made by Dr. Smith, who will sum- 
marize the papers presented at the 1925 conferences and indi- 
cate the present position with regard to solid smokeless fuel. 

It may, perhaps, be pointed out here that membership of 
the Fuel Section is open only to members of the Society of 
Chemical Industry ; and it has been formed by the Council ‘‘ for 
the consideration of the scientific, technical, and economic 
aspects of the subject of ‘ Fuel ’—the production and (or) utili- 
zation of coal, coke, oil, gas, and electricity.” 

The intention is for the Section to discuss the subject of tar 
in Manchester next November, during the run of the Coal and 
Chemical Exhibition, which is being organized by the Man- 
chester Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. 
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NEW ‘W.G. YORKSHIRE” 


A steam wagon which should prove suitable for much. work 
in connection with the gas industry is the new ‘“‘ W.G. York- 
shire,”’ introduced by the Yorkshire Patent Steam Wagon Com- 
pany, of Pepper Road, Hunslet, Leeds, which was on view at 
the recent Royal Show, at Reading. 

The ‘‘ W.G. Yorkshire”? will be found to cover a_ wide 
range of duties. It is capable of high speeds on the road, and 
yet can work in the most difficult places and under the worst 
conditions. It is remarkably economical on fuel and water— 
over 20 miles to the hundredweight of fuel have been ob- 
tained; and during the test it climbed a gradient of 1 in 5, 
with a load of 10 tons on wagon and trailer. It has, as a 
matter of fact, been under test for some considerable period. 


| 


Besides arduous bench trials, it has run many thousands of | 


miles on the road under ordinary conditions of working with 
the average type of driver, to eliminate any small defects which 
might appear in the early stages of a new design. The firm 
are putting it on the market immediately—deliveries are to 
commence in a few weeks’ time—and they feel confident that 
it will set a new standard for road haulage work. 








The ‘‘ W.G. Yorkshire’? has been developed on the unit 
system, so that each part—the boiler, engine, transmission, 
&c.—is free from all stresses due to deflection of the frame. 
Further, this unit system enables the machine to be built 


to sell at a highly competitive figure. Great care has been 
taken to give accessibility for adjustments and overhauls, so 
that the minimum number of parts have to be dismantled to 
get at the one which requires replacing. Excellent results 
generally have been secured by careful design along up-to-date 


STEAM WAGON, SIX TONNER. 


lines, instead of the introduction of novelties which require 
time before they can be accepted as suitable for heavy haulage 
work. 

The boiler follows the firm’s well-known patent type, which 
is arranged across the frame. The main alteration is the re. 
arrangement of the fittings to suit the driver. Highly efficicat 
superheaters are provided, which make for economy. The main 
points about the boiler—its accessibility for washing, and its 
freedom from leaking tubes due to gradients—are, of course, 
well known. 

In the engine there has been retained the vertical position, 
which has many points in its favour—chief among them the 
ease of lubrication and accessibility. Piston valves actuated } 
Joy valve gear give excellent steam distribution. The lubrica- 
tion is on the pump principle ; and the connecting rods do not 
dip into the main body of the oil. This enables any water 
which percolates into the engine casing to separate out; and 
emulsification troubles are eliminated. A two-speed gear is 
provided integral with the engine casing. The gear wheels 
are in constant mesh; the gears being changed by a sliding 
dog clutch. A large balance weight is situated between the two 
crankshafts, which, together with an external flywheel, makes 
for smooth running. 

The inter-casing, which '; situated behind the engine, con- 
tains a novel form of differential. The drive is taken from a 
flexible fabric joint, and the casing itself is held in three-point 
suspension. This construction relieves both the engine unit 
and inter-casing unit from any strains due to frame distortion. 
The drive to the rear axle is by twin chains. The rear axle 
is of the dead type, and is fitted with two side-by-side fabric- 
lined brakes, which are equally efficient when the wagon is 
moving either forward or backward. A novel point of con- 
struction is the method of taking the thrust. Radius rods 
have been eliminated; and all the thrust is taken through 
the special ‘‘ Woodhead ”’ springs on to the frame. Adjust- 
ment is provided at the front end of the frame for taking-up 
stretch in the chain. The front axle follows the standard 
Ackerman practice; but one point of interest is that the jaws 
of the stub axle are held in solid eyes—the bottom arm of the 
axle being bolted and keyed to the axle stamping proper. All 
the steerage rods are fitted with universal joints. The steer- 
ing wheel itself contains a quick thread, and is remarkably easy 
in action. 

In the cab every effort has been made to give the driver full 
protection. The bunker is so constructed that the surface of 
the coal is not in the cab, and coal dust cannot blow over 
everything. Doors are provided at both sides of the machine ; 
and both seats can be reached from either side of the wagon. 
All instruments and control levers are arranged so that one man 
can manage the wagon easily, and all are illuminated for night 
riding. Foot control is provided to the throttle valve; and the 
new “‘ W.G. Yorkshire,” is said to be capable of covering 150 
miles a day without undue fatigue for the driver. 








The Congress of Chemists which opened on Monday, July 
19, at the Central Hall, Westminster, with the Presidential 
Address to the Institution of Chemical Engineers, immediately 
followed by the opening of the exhibition of chemical plant, 
which, in its turn, was followed in the afternoon by the delivery 
of the Messel Memorial Lecture, at the Mansion House, by 
Earl Balfour, is the most representative ever organized in this 
country. The Congress continues daily throughout the week, 
and will deal with a variety of subjects. We shall refer later 
to those items of special interest to the gas industry, but it 
may be said that, while the central feature of the functions 
of the week was the annual meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, seventeen or eighteen societies and institutions re- 
lating to the chemical and allied industries have joined to- 
gether for the purpose of the Congress, and, in addition to 
some 800 British members, there were present many representa- 
tives of chemical and scientific bodies from overseas. 

The Congress illustrates the steady growth of a corporate 
spirit among the many chemical organizations, and a desire to 
bring a more direct and united influence to bear on national 
affairs. Among the organizations co-operating for the purpose 
of the Congress, in addition, of course, to the Society of 
Chemical Industry, are the Institution of Chemical Engineers, 
the Chemical Engineering Group, the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, the British Association of Chemists, 
the British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Chemical Society, the Coke Oven Managers’ Association, the 
Institute of Chemistry, the Institution of Petroleum Tech- 
nologists, and the Fuel Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 


CONGRESS OF CHEMISTS. 






Apart from the development of the co-operative spirit among 
the various societies, the Congress emphasizes the great lesson 
of Wembley—viz., that Great Britain chemically is becoming 
increasingly a productive rather than a distributing nation. In 
the extraction of nitrogen products from the air, in dyestuffs, 
in fine chemicals, and in other branches, this country is estab- 
lishing a reputation corresponding to that it has long held in 
the field of heavy chemicals. Not only has there been a re- 
markable advance in the volume and variety of production, but 
British goods are gaining a reputation for purity and quality 
second to none in the world. In the same way, the exhibition 
of British chemical plant not only shows how high this country 
stands in the design and manufacture of plant for complicated 
chemical processes, but it also illustrates the remarkable ad- 
vances made on the metallurgical side in the production of con- 
structional materials, especially chemically resistant steel and 
iron and the latest types of alloys. The science of chemical 
engineering is rapidly winning recognition as one which re- 
quires a knowledge of chemistry and engineering. In the past, 
the chemist has left engineering to the engineer, and the en- 
gineer has left chemistry to the chemist—a lack of co-ordina- 
tion often being apparent ‘in the difficult task of translating a 
laboratory process into a large-scale works process. In recent 
years, however, thanks largely to the work of the Engineering 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry and the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers, the important field open to the new 
science has been revealed in all its possibilities. 

The ramifications of chemical industry and chemical en- 
gineering will have been fully demonstrated when the reports 
of the Congress come to be studied. 
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CORROSION OF GASHOLDERS. 


Report of a Committee of the Societe Technique. 


The report which was presented by the Commission de Fabri- 
cation, at this year’s meeting of the Société Technique de 
|’Industrie du Gaz en France, collated information supplied by 
various concerns in France and other countries about gasholder 
corrosion, ‘‘ which to-day seems to develop so much more 
rapidly than formerly.’? Two obvious divisions for the subject 
are external corrosion and internal. corrosion. The former 
shows itself on sheets of the holder which are alternately sub- 
merged in water and exposed to the air—sheets near water- 
level in the tank, those comprising the cups, &c. Here there is 
ready formation of ferrous and ferric hydrates, just as on boiler 
plates whith are at times submerged and at times exposed. As 
for internal corrosion, the inside of the crown seems more 
vulnerable than the vertical plating; corrosion being set up 
through the condensation, on the less inclined parts, of mois- 
ture in which impurities carried by the gas—such as sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen—dissolve. 

The report then proceeds to examine the subject in some 
detail under the main headings which we reproduce. 

INFLUENCE OF GAS COMPOSITION. 

It cannot be denied that of recent years, and especially since 
the war, town gas has been different in composition from what 
it was. The scarcity of coal during the war, and during the 
re-activation of the French coalfields afterwards, the peak level 
of coal prices, the financial difficulties with which most’ gas 
undertakings had to cope after the peace—all combined to lay 
upon gas engineers the obligation of research with a view to 
adopting means for extracting from their raw material as much 
as possible of their primary product, gas. With these difficul- 
ties in view, the efforts of the Société Technique and the Syn- 
dicat Professionel (the Gas Council) have been directed to- 
wards suppression of the candle-power standard; and success 
having been attained in the cases of nearly all gas undertak- 
ings, higher carbonizing temperatures and shock condensation 
have become the order of the day. As a result, certain hydro- 
carbons, which, condensing-out, used to lubricate and preserve 
the metals with which they came into contact, have dis- 
appeared. Further, during the war, gas-making difficulties 
were such as to distract attention from purification, and a ten- 
dency grew up to let undesirable chemical agents go forward in 
the gas. 

These harmful agents are: Sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro- 
cyanic acid, and oxygen left in the gas through faulty purifica- 
tion; and ammonia and carbonic acid left by incomplete wash- 
ing. According to researches recently carried out in England 
and America, and by the Société du Gaz de Paris, it is wrong 
to attribute to cyanogen and its compounds the preponderant 
part in corrosion; it would appear to be secondary. The chief 
malefactors seem to be oxygen and carbonic acid acting to- 
gether in the presence of water. Even alone, these will attack 
iron; whereas cyanogen alone is harmless. On the other hand, 
the joint action is as follows: Formation of a ferrous carbonate 
which is partially converted into hydrated oxide of iron; then, 
under the influence of hydrocyanic acid, into iron ferrocyanide. 
But, while oxygen and carbonic acid are the most active agents, 
other chemicals facilitate the process of corrosion—ammonia, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, &c. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TANK WATER. 


The water in the tank and cups of a holder can have a most 
deleterious effect on the sheets, especially if it contains appre- 
ciable quantities of carbonic acid and oxygen. For this reason, 
the Schlieren (Zurich) undertaking have completely abandoned 
the practice of changing the water. 

In certain instances, probably more frequent than one might 
suppose, the water plays no chemically active part, but simply 
acts as a carrier of the-corrosive agents. The following in- 
teresting case is reported from the Landy. Works of the Société 
du Gaz de Paris, who made a thorough investigation of the 
subject in 1919. 

Analysis of the water from four holders showed analogous 
composition; the differences arising from the varying lengths 
of service of the holders. Each specimen of water showed an 
alkaline reaction, and was definitely reducing. There was no 
free oxygen. Beyond the constituents normal to the Paris 
Water supply, the specimens contained cyanogen. The latter 
Was not in the form of alkaline cyanide, nor of free HCN, but 
addition of potassium ferro-ferric salt permitted the measure- 
ment of the cyanogen as Prussian blue. Therefore, the 
cyanogen was combined with an organic base, probably a 
Pyridine base, forming C,H,NCN, a compound soluble in 
water, and which might react with carbonic acid. 

In the process employed for measuring the cyanogen, the 
potassium began by neutralizing the carbonic acid, then de- 
Composed the pyridine cyanide to form potassium cyanide which 
turned into potassium ferrocyanide and, on a final addition of 
HC!, gave the blue. 


The blue compounds which formed on the gasholder sheets 





C[EXTRACTED. ] : 


were found to be Prussian blue, apparently resulting from a 
secondary reaction—the iron oxide formed while the sheets were 
out of water combined with the cyanogen in the water to form 
a cyanide with a ferro-ferric base, which on further exposure to 
air and light became Prussian blue. 

Yellow deposits collected from affected gasholder sheets, 
when treated with HCl, produced Prussian blue; the acid 
liberating HCN, which in time gave the blue with ferrous 
chloride, the latter becoming ferric on oxidation. The same 
process can take place on the surface of a gasholder; the CO, 
of the air displacing the HCN, which turns to ferrocyanic acid 
and Prussian blue. Thus the water is considered to act rather 
as the carrier of corrosive agents. 

However, in view of the very varying composition of waters 
from different soils, the gas manager will be well advised to 
keep a close watch, by means of periodic analysis, upon the 
water in his holders. 


EXTERIOR INFLUENCES. 


The attention of the Commission has been called by several 
correspondents to the harmful influence of factory chimneys 
on gasholders situated nearby partly through the action of 
ac.d and sulphurous smoke, partly through the soot which 
accumulates along the joints of the crown plates, cover plates, 
&c. Equally harmful to the condition of gasholders is the 
proximity of purifier and sulphate houses. Rain water, which 
readily collects on the crown, absorbs the gases which issue 
therefrom, and starts off the corrosion. It is also urged that 
the formation should be avoided of humic acids by the decom- 
position of leaves and other organic substances which alight on 
gasholder crowns. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE METAL EMPLOYED. 


Numerous cases are reported of the corrosion of the sheets 
of recently-built holders, whereas those which have been in 
commission for sixty years and more, under similar condi- 
tions, show hardly any traces of it. It is beyond doubt that 
the nature of the metal employed in a gasholder is of great 
importance; and experience has proved, both in France and 
elsewhere, that wrought iron is more resistant than mild steel 
to corrosion. This fact can be attributed in part to the chemi- 
cal composition of the metal, and in part to the physical treat- 
ment to which it has been submitted. Most interesting re- 
searches have been carried out in this direction by the Société du 
Gaz de Paris. It hasbeen established by them that the corroded 
sheets of a holder put into use in 1911 contained a considerab!e 
proportion of manganese (0°39 p.ct. of manganese, and 0°073 
p.ct. of manganese sulphide), whereas the sheets of an ancient 
holder still in good condition contained only o’o22 p.ct. of man- 
ganese and 0°034 p.ct. of the sulghide. Silica, on the contrary, 
appears to have played the réle of preservative; the sheets which 
have stood out against corrosion being rich in it (0°206 p.ct.), 
whereas the deteriorated sheets contained only 0°03 p.ct. These 
figures echo facts already established in England. 

Experience seems then to prove that siliceous sheets poor in 
manganese sulphide are more resistant to corrosion than those 
poor in silica and rich in manganese and its sulphide. At the 
same time, it is difficult to say if this fact is attributable to the 
actual manganese itself. Steels are supplied with manganese 
as an essential constituent from the point of view of mechanical 
strength, enabling them to resist the evil influence of sulphur 
and dissolved oxides. It facilitates rolling and permits the 
employment of more rapid but possibly less perfect processes 
of manufacture. On the contrary, it is logical to suppose that 
the reheating and the repeated hammering to which forged 
sheets are submitted make them particularly dense and free 
from occluded gases. Probably we may consider the presence 
of manganese simply as an index that the sheets in question are 
heterogeneous in structure; and microstructural study confirms 
this hypothesis. 

PROTECTIVE MEASURES. 


Certain works in France and abroad recommend, for the pre- 
servation of their holders, the employment of a layer of mineral 
oil about 2 cm. deep on the surface of the water in the tank. 
This oil constantly lubricates the walls of the moving lifts and 
protects them against corrosion. This process has been put 
into operation with success by the Schlieren (Zurich) Gas- 
Works; and under such treatment paint on the lower rings, 
which dip into the oil, has remained intact for three and even 
five years. 

At the Roubaix Gas-Works, different sorts of paint and tar 
preservatives which proved effective in protecting iron sheets 
could not prevent oxidation of steel sheets; and since last vear 
this undertaking have adopted the following method: The 
sheets of their holders are carefully inspected one by one, and 
are brushed down and well scraped. As this cleaning proceeds, 
the sheets are covered with ordinary white commercial vaseline, 
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applied cold with a soft brush—care being taken that the sheets 
are well dried before the vaseline is applied. As soon as a spot 
of rust appears on any sheet, the place is rubbed with a vaseline 
rag, which up to the present has prevented further deteriora- 
tion. The scraping of the sheets, carried out probably once and 
for all, and the application of the dressing, costs 0°65 fr. in 
labour and o'12 fr. for vaseline (25 gr.) per square metre. 

A dressing of tar for the lifts of holder sheets gives satjsfac- 


















tion, providing that the sheets are well scraped, and, to avoiq 
the formation of blisters, well dried, and providing the tar jg 
applied warm, dehydrated, and free from ammonia and phenol, 
As for paints, the Société du Gaz de Paris have carried out 
laboratory studies which show that zinc oxide, barium sulphate 
and terebene oil are bases to be avoided, while the best result 
are obtainable from white lead, red lead, iron and lead, and 
graphite. 





SIR ROBERT HADFIELD ON FUEL ECONOMY. 







From an Address at Sheffield University. 


When declaring open the new Engineering and Metallurgical 
Laboratories during the twenty-first anniversary celebrations 
of the Sheffield University, early this month, Sir Robert A. 
Hadfield, Bart., presented an address in which he discussed 
various matters of importance to the University and to the 
country generally. For centuries past Sheffield has been in- 
separably associated with the making and working of iron and 
steel; and Sir Robert dealt, in the thorough manner which 
one has learned to expect from him, with its early metallur- 
gical history. Educational movements and modern metallurgy 
in Sheffield formed the subjects of other sections. The final 
part of the address was on engineering; and from this we 
reproduce the following : 


FugL, TECHNOLOGY AND FugL Economy. 

One of the most important industrial problems of to-day 
is fuel economy ; and it concerns engineers, metallurgists, and, 
in fact, every consumer of fuel. Primarily the problem is no 
doubt an engineering one, but the metallurgist and the chemist 
are also contributing to its solution. Each advance effected 
by the engineer—whether by increasing pressures or tempera- 
tures, by reducing deadweight, or by otherwise improving the 
utilization of material, saving energy and fuel—demands, and 
depends upon, improved materials; and these the metallurgist 
is called upon to supply. The whole question of saving energy 
and fuel offers innumerable opportunities for engineering in- 
vention and research; and in this work the Department of 
Fuel Technology, under Prof. R. V. Wheeler, is doing splendid 
work. 

In every fuel-burning service increased attention is very 
properly being paid to the question of fuel economy. Far- 
reaching results will probably be obtained in the course of 
some ‘very important tests to be carried out during the next 
month or so. The latest type of turbine designed by Sir 
Charles Parsons is to be tested in a steamship now being built 
by Messrs. William Denny & Bros., at Dumbarton. This 
machine will use steam at 500 lbs. per sq. in., superheated to 
about 400° C., and it is hoped that the fuel consumption will 
be an improvement on the figures for Diesel engines. 

Theoretically, at 100 p.ct. efficiency, 1 Ib. of coal is equiva- 
lent to about 53 horsepower-hours. Actually, of course, this 
figure cannot be reached in practice; but, whereas fifty years 
ago it. took 2} lbs. of coal to produce 1 horsepower-hour by 
means of a steam engine, the earlier Parsons turbines re- 
duced the fuel consumption to 1} Ibs., or, with oil fuel, to less 
than 1 lb. per horsepower-hour. Then came along the Diesel 
engine effecting further savings; and now there is the possi- 
bility of steam again leading the way. In all these advances, 
the metallurgist plays his part by providing steels to withstand 
the pressures, temperatures, and other conditions involved. 

There are, of course, many other fields in which there is room 
for great savings in fuel. For example, in my Presidential 
Address to the Conference of the British Commercial Gas 


Association in Sheffield some years ago, I pointed out that | 


from 45,000 to 60,000 c.ft. of producer gas from coal will melt 
1 ton of steel. The thermal units from this amount of fuel 
are about 9,400,000 B.Th.U., of which less than 13°5 p.ct. is 
utilized, and no less than 86'5 p.ct. is lost. 


Tue NEED FOR CHEAP POWER. 

The future industrial prosperity of this country depends in 
no small measure upon the availability of cheap power, 
whether in the form of mechanical energy for driving purposes 
or of electrical energy for driving, heating, and other appli- 
cations. Here, again, the engineer and metallurgist are work- 
ing together to economize fuel (the primary source of’ most 
of the power developed in this country) and to cheapen and 
improve the distribution of energy. It is anticipated that the 
consumption of electrical energy—the combined product of 
mechanical and electrical engineers and metallurgists—will 
this year be between 60,000 and 70,000 million kilowatt-hours 
in the United States alone. At 1d. per unit, this represents 
the enormous sum of about £300,000,000. 

From some information which reached me recently through 
Prof. C. Francis Harding, Head of the School of Electrical 
Engineering at Purdue University (Indiana), with reference 
to the application of electric heating to the hardening and 








tempering of steel, it has been proved by exhaustive experi- | 


ments that electricity at $d. a unit is equivalent to oil at 34. 
a gallon (50s. to 56s. a ton), and gas at 2s. per 1000 c4t. 
The particular application concerned relates to the heat treat. 
ment of automobile gears by a large manufacturer, who stated 
that, in view of the more uniform results obtained, he would 
prefer electric heating. This surely offers a field for the Shef. 
field Corporation Electricity Department, which should make 
them more ready to meet industrial requirements on a com. 
paratively small scale for about the figure mentioned, and 
(say) about 3d. per unit to those who use electrical energy on 
a large scale. - 
PRODUCTION AND PROSPERITY. 

From the industrial turmoil of recent years, one vital fact 
emerges ever more plainly—the basis of national prosperity js 
not sweated labour, not unduly long hours of toil, but high 
production per worker employed. Restricted output must 
mean either increased cost per unit of production or reduced 
wages per employee. Ex nihilo nihil fit—out of nothing 
nothing comes—that is the inexorable law. No industrial con. 
cern can compete successfully if it has to pay high wages for 
low individual output. Yet this is what so many misguided 
men have honestly regarded as an ideal state of affairs. Un. 
employment is caused, and must be caused, by unduly high 
cost of production ; but it will be alleviated when, by increased 
output per man, the cost of production is brought down to an 
economic level. The desirable condition of high real wages 
earned in short hours of working can be reached only by a 
high production per employee. Fortunately, it is now becom- 
ing generally recognized that this is the basic fact, the alpha 
and the omega, of industrial economics. 

There are many means by which the essential increase in 
production can be attained. First and foremost there is the 
enlightened goodwill of the worker himself; and without this 
all other measures must be in vain. Next comes the use of 
every improvement in processes, materials, and plant; and 
in the devising and adoption of these the students of the 
University will play an important part, whether in the research 
os or in the industrial posts which they take up 
ater. 

Among the improvements in the facilities placed at the dis. 
posal of workers to help them increase their output is a 
liberal provision of mechanical power to supplement and, as 
far as possible, supplant manual labour. There appeared 
recently in the ‘* Daily Mail,’ bearing upon the trade union 
mission to the United States, a statement to the effect that 
13 H.P. on the average was placed at the elbow of every work- 
man in that country. This is probably a higher figure than 
obtains in the United Kingdom, and therefore indicates a 
promising line of development, which should be specially in- 
teresting to students in the Engineering Department. 

What is the average power placed at the disposal of workers 
throughout our own country I am not prepared to say; but, 
as far as the electrical, steam, and hydraulic power of the East 
Hecla and Hecla Works is concerned, this amounts to no less 
than 12°4 H.P. per man employed at the present time. About 
one-quarter of this is steam power generated in the works, 
the remainder being electric power from the Sheffield Cor- 
poration Supply. In this connection, I take the opportunity of 
again expressing appreciation of the courtesy and efficiency 
with which the Sheffield electricity undertaking has been con- 
ducted and developed for so many years by the General 
Manager, Mr. S. E. Fedden. The only criticism I have to 
make—and it is one which will, I feel sure, be supported by 
every large consumer of power in this city—is that more fav- 
ourable terms are badly needed. In the present state of in- 
dustry, and with rates and taxes at such an abnormal level, 
electrical energy should be available for heavy industrial put- 
poses at cost price. The amount of energy required to make 
and work one ton of steel is so great that the cost of power has 
an important bearing on the ability of British firms to compete 
with foreign organizations. It should be the Corporations 
aim and concern, now they have control of this important part 
of the city’s industries—electrical energy—to supply this at such 
a ‘figure as to stimulate plant extensions and employment © 
electrical energy in the largest possible manner. ’ 

To give some idea of the scale on which electrical energy 'S 
used in modern works, it may be of interest to note that the 
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Hecla and East Hecla Works of my own Company now use 
about 143 million kilowatt-hours per annum. Allowing for the 
small loss of energy expended in transmission from the central 
station to our meters, this requires the burning of about 
17,200 tons of coal below the power station boilers—an average 
of 2°7 lbs. per B.O.T. unit. 

The corresponding average operating results for steam, gas, 
and oil engine stations, as published by the Electricity Com- 
missioners for the year ending March 31, 1925, are: 

for 392 steam power stations. : 
_ - + pa gas eae stations a } Ibs. of eg 
», 820il power stations. . . . . ror Ibs. ofoil 


per 
kw.-hr. 
gen'd. 
These figures show the average consumption of fuel (coal and 
oil respectively) per kilowatt-hour generated, and do not take 
account of the losses in distribution between central station and 
consumer. 

During the war, thanks to the help of the Electricity Supply 
Department of the Sheffield Corporation, my firm was able to 
use for all purposes—power, heating and lighting—no less than 
55,000,000 units in the year 1917, of which 20 p.ct. was gener- 
ated in our own power house, the total cost amounting to 
£164,610. Full data regarding this service will be found in 
my Presidential Address to the Society of British Gas Industries 
in 1918. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS FROM GAS APPLIANCES, 


Investigation in Baltimore. 


There has recently been published by the United States 
Bureau of Standards, Technologic Paper No. 303. This, bear- 
ing the title ‘‘ Causes of Some Accidents from Gas Appliances,”’ 
and written by I. Vernon Brumbaugh, who is Associate Gas 
Engineer to the Bureau of Standards, gives the results of an 
investigation conducted in Baltimore in co-operation with the 
Baltimore Health Department, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light, and Power 
Company of Baltimore. 

DANGER OF RUBBER CONNECTIONS. 

It is explained that several fatal asphyxiations from carbon 
monoxide during 1922-23 prompted the Mayor of Baltimore to 
order the investigation, in the course of which studies were 
made of causes of asphyxiation in 18 cases which involved the 
temporary disablement of 48 persons and the death of 5. Three 
of the deaths occurred where persons were sleeping in closed 
bedrooms while improper room heaters were in use. Tests of 
the heaters revealed that carbon monoxide was produced in 
large quantities, even when they were operated in a normal 
atmosphere. Two deaths were traced to the use of flexible 
rubber tubing. Among the appliances that were found to pro- 
duce carbon monoxide were 8 water heaters, 6 room heaters, 
and 5 cooking stoves; and the causes were attributed to faults 
in design, improper installation or adjustment, deterioration or 
clogging of vital parts, and carelessness or ignorance. 


EFFECT OF OxyYGEN DEPLETION. 


In connection with the investigation, eleven tests of the per- 
formance of appliances were carried out in a specially con- 
structed unventilated chamber. It is mentioned that the extent 
to which the oxygen content of the atmosphere can be depleted 
Without causing the formation of carbon monoxide depends on 
the manner of aeration of the flame. In atmospheres depleted 
to about 16 p.ct. of oxygen the gas was completely burned if the 
flame was well aerated. The possibility of poisoning from 
appliances with well-aerated flames is, therefore, exceedingly 
remote. A few tests of appliances were made with various 
pressures of gas. Most apparatus, it is stated, can be—and, of 
course, should be—properly adjusted to meet the prevailing 
operating conditions, and most appliances of faulty design can 
be readily remodelled to improve their safety and adaptability. 

VALUE OF INSPECTION. 

The main conclusion drawn from the work is that, if it were 
possible to connect room heaters and all appliances burning 
large quantities of gas or used in poorly-ventilated rooms to 
properly constructed flues having positive draughts, and to pre- 
vent the sale and installation of appliances which do not have 
a satisfactory range of safe operation, accidental asphyxiations 
from carbon monoxide would be relatively few. Many acci- 
dents could be avoided if appliances were inspected by com- 
petent persons to determine whether they are properly installed, 
correctly adjusted, and in suitable condition for operation. 











Reinforced Concrete for Chimneys.—The tallest reinforced 
concrete chimney on the American Continent has a height of 
400 ft. from ground to cap, or 409 ft. from the bottom of the 
slab foundation to the top. The diameter inside the lining at 
the top is 21 ft. A description, with plans and photographs, 
Will be found in the issue of ‘‘ Engineering ’’ for July 9. The 
chimney has been built by the Rust Engineering Company, of 
Pittsburgh; and there is a Cottrell dust collector, through 
which the gases pass before reaching it. The chimney is in 
Connection with the zinc department of a smelting plant; and 
it is lined with 4 in. acid-resisting vitreous brick. 








NEW FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS. 
Remarkable Claims of Considerable Interest to the Gas Industry. 


The fireproofing of materials in general, and especially wood, 
fabrics of all kinds, wall and-floor coverings, paper, cardboard, 
and canvas, is a very old problem, and has, in fact, occupied the 
attention of inventors for many centuries, ever since the Greeks 
discovered asbestos. That the problem has now been solved in 
a practical fashion is the striking claim made for two products, 
the first of which is known as *‘ Colardo.’’ This is available 
as a paint or a simple colourless liquid, which is merely painted 
on wood, fabrics of every description, paper, canvas, stage 
scenery, and, in fact, almost anything that can take fire, or the 
materials are dipped into the liquid, squeezed out, and dried. 
The importance of the matter as regards gas lighting, for ex- 
ample, is obvious; while of the many different industrial opera- 
tions concerned, the fractionation of light oils, the purification 
and storage of naphthalene, and the manufacture of many 
nitro compounds and intermediates are typical. 

The fireproofing properties of ‘‘ Colardo’’ are remarkable. 
A simple test is to dip an ordinary piece of paper ‘into the 
liquid, and allow it to dry. If a strip is arranged so as to be 
treated at one end, and the other end is set on fire, the latter 
burns in the ordinary way, completely extinguishing itself, how- 
ever, as soon as it reaches the dipped portion, though the latter 
may be actually charred or carbonized by the heat of the flame. 
The paint also may be supplied in almost any colour, and is 
claimed to penetrate right into the wood or other material even 
better than ordinary paint. That is to say, it does not form 
merely a skin on the surface, as do asbestos paints, for ex- 
ample, which are apt to crack off. 

For application, the existing surface is thoroughly cleaned 
from all old paint—also it must not be greasy—and the pro- 
duct is then simply painted on in the ordinary way, followed 
by a second coat about 24 hours afterwards. ‘The liquid itself, 
as apart from the paint, is a thin colourless substance which it 
is stated has no poisonous or other deleterious properties, so 
that it can be used to impregnate all kinds of delicate materials, 
such as feathers, straw, and silk, without affecting the colour. 

The new product is being placed on the British market by 
Messrs. International Processes, Ltd., of 3, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W. 1, who have formed a separate Company, ‘‘ Fire- 
proof Paints and Processes, Ltd.,’’ to undertake the manufac- 
ture and sale in Great Britain. 

The most valuable testimony to its value is contained in 
the ‘‘ Red Book,” issued by the Prussian Fire Prevention 
Police of Charlottenburg, which gives the results of most 
elaborate investigations carried out to test its fireproof quali- 
ties. The chief methods employed were to paint or impregnate a 
wooden wall of unplaned boards 1 in. thick, and to place against 
it a standard pile of timber blocks with interspaced shavings, 
which was then ignited by means of paraffin. The fire was 
allowed to burn for stated times, against both a painted and an 
ordinary unpainted wall, under identical conditions for com- 
parison, while—very important—the tests were also undertaken 
at six months intervals for three years. The results were 
highly successful, and the same applies to various other tests of 
a very severe character, such as the effect of a petrol blast lamp 
played direct for two minutes on pieces of impregnated wood— 
the only result being to char or carbonize the wood, without any 
sign of ignition. Thin muslin curtains after treatment were 
also played on by the flame without any ill effect except the 
usual slight blackening. , Se 

The other product is a fireproof creosote supplied in any dark 
colours for treating wood, felt, and other material. 


in 








Carbonization in Vertical Retorts.—There has just been pub- 
lished, by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Technical Paper No. 15, which details the Fuel Research 
Board’s investigation into the carbonization of Holmside (Dur- 
ham) coal in continuous vertical retorts. We hope to review 
this publication in an early issue of the ‘‘ JouRNAL.”’ 


Incorrect References.—Any research worker who may have 
lost either time or temper through coming in contact with an 
incorrect reference will sympathize with some remarks made 
on the subject—not for the first time—by ‘‘ Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry.’’ Often, our American contemporary 
points out, one of the most important features of an article or 
of a book may be the extensive references to other literature, 
which are invaluable to anyone working in the same field. It 
would seem that many instances have come to light of incorrect 
references; and authors are warned of the importance of con- 
sulting original sources, in order to make sure that they do not 
continually copy errors. One bibliographer and literature 
specialist, who recently checked a bibliography in a foreign text, 
is said actually to have found 38 out of 40 citations inaccurate, 
as to volume, page, or year; while in the compilation of a 
certain large work—the country of origin not being stated 
the contributors to which were reputable specialists, the editors 
found about 25 p.ct. of literature references either inaccurate or 
incomplete. The possibility is suggested of a clearing house to 
which all those noting erroneous references could report. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


FUELS AND THEIR COMBUSTION.* 


The authors in their preface point to the general advance in 
fuel costs, necessitating increasing attention to the efficiency 
of combustion and, therefore, an intensification of the scientific 
study of fuel which they have set out to cover. Their book is 
intended both for men using fuels in industry and for college 
students. It is based on a lecture course at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where Prof. Haslam has carried out 
the scientific work on combustion which is well known 
students of fuel. 


to 


Perusal of the book arouses a variety of reflections. The 
Massachusetts Institute is one of the largest and best equipped 
technical institutions in the world. It has received, in common 
with other American Universities, endowments on a lavish 
scale which seem to us prodigal and beyond emulation in this 
country. American business men appear to have the idea thai 
there is money in university work. It is interesting, then, to 
examine what sort of instruction is given to the students at 
such an institution, and the mental equipment which the 
graduate may carry into his career of practice. From this point 
of view the book is illuminating. 

It is evident that the graduate fuel student has to be soundly 
equipped with the basic sciences—particularly with modern 
physical chemistry—and be especially familiar with the principles 
of chemical equilibrium and the velocity of chemical change. 
If a gas engineer is tempted to think this academic, let him 
reflect on the way in which he has been adversely affected by an 
application of those principles in modern chemical industry. 
The rise of synthetic ammonia, which has destroyed the 
monopoly of bye-product ammonia, is a triumph of applied 
physical chemistry. Another competitor, the electrical industry, 
has been erected on the work of the physicist; and the recent 
advance in the efficiency of lamps has followed the physico- 
chemical study of glowing filaments. Many chemical workers 
are engaged upon applying the same or similar methods to 
the production of liquid fuels. As a consequence, no one can 
reasonably doubt that in the next generation the treatment of 
coal will alter and exhibit increasing elaboration and refinement 
of method. It may be inferred that what is good for its com- 
petitors will be good for the gas industry. It is, then, im- 
portant that the gas industry, if it is to keep ahead, or even 
abreast, of its competitors, should draw into its technical ranks 
men familiar with the methods and results of modern applied 
physical chemistry. It is just- because Haslam and Russell 
approach fuel problems from the viewpoint of modern physical 
chemistry that their book is to be commended to the student. 
For him this is fortunate, for the combustion processes provide 
a ‘‘ leit motiv ” for the theoretical work which is denied to the 
ordinary chemical student. 

This book is comprehensive in its treatment. It begins with 
the origin, composition, and production of natural fuels—coal, 
oil, and gas. Combustion equipment of representative types 
follows. Methods of calculation are elaborated in great detail, 
with applications to many typical fuel-using processes. For 
some of these, heat balances are given which are otherwise not 
easy to find. Chapters follow on manufactured fuel, producer, 
water, oil, and coal gas. As might be expected, the treatment 
of producer and water gas is particularly good. Coal gas 
manufacture, from the gas industry’s point of view, is less 
thoroughly dealt with. Although insisting on theoretical prin- 
ciples, no highbrow attitude is adopted towards practice. Even 
such a work-a-day subject as hand-firing a boiler is treated with 
the seriousness which its importance deserves. Lastly follow 
three chapters on the flow of air and gas and the principles 
governing heat transfer. The physics of heat transfer is funda- 
mental] to the study of thermal efficiency of fuel utilization, and 
thus necessarily forms part of the study of fuel. And yet, in the 
writer’s experience, this is the first work on fuel which has 
attempted to include this in any satisfactory manner. So far as 
the English language is concerned, this is the most compre- 
hensive and logically complete general handbook on fuel which 
the reviewer has come across. 

Errors and omissions can always be found, if sought for; and 
if, in view of the great effort entailed in producing a compre- 
hensive work, the reviewer feels bold enough, he can point them 
out. It would, however, be ungracious to carp at trifles. Cer- 
tain drawbacks to the British reader may be mentioned. The 
book is of American origin, and much of the matter-of-fact 
parts relates to American fuels and conditions which have a 
limited application here. Thus one has an impersonal and de- 
tached feeling when reading of ‘‘ Pocahontas ”’ and such like 
coals. American data are preferentially quoted on several occa- 
sions, although the reports of the Gas Investigation Committee 
of our Institution and of the Fuel Research Board are used. 
On the other hand, there are notable omissions of facts and 
ideas which one would expect to find in a British work. If 
omissions are noted which cannot be overlooked by a British 
reader, there is in compensation information about American 
practice which is not only interesting and useful, but likely to 
prevent our acquiring too self-centred an outlook. 


The book comprises over 800 pages of solid material without 
padding or typographical elaboration, and considering its price 
(37s. 6d.) it must be regarded in these days as excellent value 
for money. In this respect it compares very favourably with 
some technical publications, the cost of which is dispropor- 
tionate to the quantity and value of their contents. 


H. J. Hopsmay. 





*‘* Fuels and their Combustion,’’ by R. T. Haslam and R. P. Russell 
McGfaw Hill Publishing Company; Ltd.; 1926. XIV. + 809; 37s. 6d 


TRANSPORT AND HANDLING OF ACIDS.* 

Much knowledge and no little skill are required for the in- 
stallation of plant to handle with efficiency and economy large 
volumes of highly-corrosive liquids. Choice of material for 
such work, as the author of ‘‘ Transport and Handling of 
Acids’ points out, necessitates an insight into the properties 
of the acid_to be handled, in addition to those of the material 
itself. Not only must the substances employed be resistant to 
attack ; they must also be sufficiently robust to withstand rough 
usage. In consequence of this, the first section of the book 
is devoted to cons.deration of suitable acid-resisting materials. 
The various methods of pumping and circulating corrosive acids 
are dealt with in some detail; and a section of the book has 
been set apart for treating of the subject of storage vessels. 
The latter part of the volume is devoted to detailed descrip. 
tions of receptacles used for the conveyance of chemicals, 
methods of packing and transport, together with the Board oj 
Trade and railway regulations governing the traflic. Informa- 
tion is also given of the practice followed in other countries. 


* “Transport and Handling of Acids,’’ by F. Hirsch. Published by 
Ernest Benn, Ltd.; price 6s. net. 


MECHANICAL DRAUGHT,* 


The efficient control of steam boiler and other furnaces under 
modern conditions calls for a knowledge of the application of 
mechanical methods of producing air flow; and practical men 
and students will find ‘‘Mechanical Draught,”’ by J. E. Lister 
and C. Harman Harris, a useful little volume in this connec- 
tion. There are six chapters to the book, and 27 diagrams 
and illustrations. Chapter 1 considers brietly the laws govern. 
ing the movement of air; and this is followed by a clear ex- 
position of the operation of a chimney in producing natural 
draught. Chapter 3 divides mechanical draught systems into 
two main classes—forced draught and induced draught. In 
speaking of the steam-jet blower, the authors mention that, 
unless it is very carefully regulated, there is possibility of a 
considerable amount of combustible gases being present in 
the flue gases, due to the dissociation of the steam in passing 
through the fire. In this chapter attention is paid to the ad- 
vantages—which are many—of the balanced draught sysiem, 
which maintains the pressure at the back of the furnace approxi- 
mately equal to the pressure of the atmosphere, and thus re- 
duces as far as possible any leakage of air or gases. Chapter 4 
is devoted to fans; and the remaining two chapters deal re- 


spectively with measurement of draught and considerations on 
installation. 


_* “Mechanical Draught,'’ by J. E. Lister and C. Harman Harris. Pub- 
lished by Ernest Benn, Ltd. ; price 6s. net. 


GAS-WORKS LABORATORY HANDBOOK.* 


Messrs. J. & A. Churchill have published a ‘‘ Gas-Works 
Laboratory Handbook ”’ written by W. I. Ineson, who is Chief 
Chemist to the Bradford Corporation Gas Department. The 
need for a handy volume of this character has existed for some 
time, and we thoroughly recommend this book to those engaged 
in routine testing in gas-works laboratories, for the information 
it contains is both reliable and up-to-date. Comparison with 
publications of a similar nature brought out about twenty or 
thirty years ago well demonstrates the change which has been 
effected since then. Higher carbonizing and general plant 
efficiencies demand more perfect and accurate, though speedy, 
analytical methods in the laboratory—a fact which is indicated 
in the volume before us. The author has, we think, selected 
his material wisely, and as a result of intimate practical ex- 
perience. Very rightly he lays considerable stress on the neces- 
sity for careful sampling of all the substances—solid, liquid, 
and gaseous—submitted to test, and describes with care, though 
commendably briefly, the procedure. Without going into detail 
regarding the contents of the handbook, it is interesting to note 
that a description is given of Prof. Boys’ box calorimeter. 
There is an appendix consisting of useful data, though these, i! 


- — could with advantage have been considerably ampli- 
ed. 


***Gas-Works Laboratory Handbook,’’ by W.I. Ineson. Published by 
Messrs. J. & A. Churchill; price gs. 6d. net, 
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A WATERLESS HOLDER IN ACTION. 


In view of the attention which has been drawn to the tank- 
less system of gas storage by the explosion at Posen, the follow- 
ing details may be of interest, and of assistance in elucidating 
some of the points made in the conference on the subject which 
we report elsewhere in this number. They are translated from 
an article by Herr Ernst Liesching, which appeared in ‘* Das 
Gas- und Wasserfach ”’ on June 12. 

A waterless holder of 26,000 cub.m. [about 918,000 c.ft.] 
capacity was erected in 1922 for the Buer (Westphalia) Gas- 
Works, by the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg. The 
total height of the holder is 46 metres | about 150 ft.], and the 
diameter 29 metres [94 ft.]. It is constructed in the form of a 
22-sided regular polygon; and a horizontal disc, with roller 
guiding, rises or descends in the interior according to the gas 
contents. The disc carries around its edge a sub-divided 
circular canvas cup, with which is connected, non-rigidly, the 
metallic sealing ring. The latter is maintained in contact with 
the holder walls by pressure by means of a lever and counter- 
weight. Gas-tight connection between the disc and the walls 
is effected by keeping the cup filled with water-free tar. De- 
tails of the device are shown in the accompanying diagram, in 
which A is the holder shell, B is the disc, C the tar cup, D the 
movable connection, and E the tar column. 




































Sealing Device of ‘‘M,.A.N,’’ Tankless Holder at Buer. 






From distributing points at the top of the holder, there is a 
continuous flow of tar down the inside of the holder walls. 
This fills the sealing cup, trickles slowly through, and flows to 
the bottom, where it collects in containers provided to receive 
it Thence it is pumped to the top again as required. The 
pumps, which are seven in number, corresponding with the 
lower tar containers, are actuated automatically by ball-cocks 
situated in the containers. 

A complete record of the pumping has been kept, and a table 
is given in the article showing the number of runs per month. 
In summer, when the tar is less viscous, the pumps are natur- 
ally more often in action, but, owing partly to a gradual 
thickening of the tar, the differences are no longer so great. In 
1923, there were as many as 980 runs in July, and only 77 in 
November. In 1924, the extremes were 622 in May, and 56 in 
December; and in 1925, 453 and only 24. Each run of each 
pump lasts § to 10 minutes, and at times it happens that for 
several days on end not one of the pumps is brought into action. 

























There has never been any trouble with the holder. An in- 
spection of the interior above-the disc takes place once a week, 
and the guide rollers are then greased. ‘Tests shortly after 
erection, and again after a year’s working, showed that the 
makers’ guaranteed maximum gas losses were not reached by 
a long way, and the second test even revealed an improvement 
in this direction. 
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PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELLS. 


In the history of science there have been many instances in 
which results of prime importance have followed from observa- 
tions apparently trivial. An example of such an occurrence 
was afforded by the photo-electric cells which were among the 
exhibits to be seen at the Optical Convention, recently held in 
London (see ‘* JouRNaL ” for April 21, p. 162). In 1888 it was 
noticed that a body carrying a charge of negative electricity 
readily loses that charge when exposed to light, especially when 
the light is composed of waves of short wave-length belonging 
to the violet or ultra-violet region of the spectrum. A body 
positively charged does not lose its charge in the same fashion. 
This is now explained by saying that the nimble electrons are 
readily liberated from a substance by the rapid vibrations taking 
place in a beam of light, while the more massive atoms are but 
little affected. The observation made by Hallwachs nearly forty 
years ago has played an important part in the development of 
our present ideas as to electrons and the structure of matter; 
but it has also led to an important practical application in the 
measurement of light. To the illuminating engineer, to the 
astronomer in his observatory, to the physicist in his laboratory, 
the measurement of the intensity of light is a matter of prime 
importance. It was found that the electric current flowing 
from a light-sensitive substance was, under suitable conditions, 
proportional to the intensity of the light falling upon the 
material. It therefore became possible to construct photo- 
electric cells for the measurement of light intensity ; and though 
the current flowing through such cells is extremely small, 
measurements of a high degree of accuracy can be carried out. 
The sensitive surface is usually composed of one of the metals 
sodium, potassium, or rubidium, deposited on the inner surface 
of a highly exhausted glass bulb. The electrons escaping from: 
the metal when it is exposed to light are collected by a metal 
plate or electrode in the centre of the bulb, and the electric cur- 
rent flowing through the cell is measured by means of an elec- 
troscope or a highly’ sensitive galvanometer. This method of 
photometry is receiving more and more recognition, and several 
firms have undertaken the manufacture of sensitive photo- 
electric cells. 
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‘** Relative Thermal Efficiency of Gas and Electricity.”,—We are 
asked to announce that the volume of collected papers, &c., on 
‘* The Relative Thermal Value of Gas and Electricity,’’ by Sir 
Dugald Clerk, K.B.E., F.R.S., published by the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, may be obtained at the offices of the Institution, 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, S.W. 1, price 5s. 6d., 
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stated correctly. 
THE Ports AND CITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Pioneer Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
July 16, 1926. 
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Electrical Contractors’ Register. 













by the Electrical Contractors’ Association.”’ 





tution of Electrical Engineers. 


Sir,—We have recently sent out to various gas companies and firms 
connected with the gas industry a prospectus inviting them to adver- 
tise in a volume we are to publish dealing with gas and its allied 
In this we state that the volume will be reviewed by the 
British Commercial Gas Association before publication. The Associa- 
tion have since written us that, though they give us authority to 
state *‘ the Editorial contents will be revised by the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association before publication,’’ yet their name was not 
to be used in such a way as to give anyone the impression that they 
Though we cannot imagine that there 
has been any misapprehension on the subject, we desire to state that 
the only interest they have in the volume is to see that the facts are 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to the report in your issue 
of July 14, p. 84, concerning the Electrical Contractors’: Conference. 
You state that ‘‘ the register of contractors was started some time ago 
This is not the case, 
as the National Register of Electrical Installation Contractors is an 
an entirely separate body, and was brought into being by the Insti- 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





I shall be extremely obliged if you will make the necessary correc- 
tion in your next issue. 
L.C. Penwiti, General Secretary, 
The Electrical Contractors’ Association (Incorp.). 
15, Savoy Court, W.C. 2, 
July 19, 1926. 


_ 
ae 


Beware of Offers of Free Publicity. 


Sir,—Despite the exposure in ‘‘ Truth ’’ and the cautions issued 
by this and other trade organizations, the practice of offering ‘‘ free” 
editorial publicity in mushroom journals bearing impressive titles, 
and apparently emanating from responsible publishing houses, merely 
as a bait to obtain orders for process blocks of unspecified sizes and at 
excessive charges, continues to find victims and to discredit adver- 
tising. 

These journals have no genuine subscribers, and are therefore 
absolutely worthless from an advertising point of view. They exist 
solely upon tricking the unwary into signing innocent-looking orders, 
which, in cases, have involved the advertisers in considerable losses. 

We maintain a careful record of all advertising media and shall 
be happy to put our knowledge of the journals in question at the 
service of any of your readers who may be approached with offers of 
“* free” publicity. 

THe INCORPORATED SociETY OF BRITISH ADVERTISERS, LTD., 

134, Fleet Street, London, E.C.., H. T. Humpuries, 

July 14, 1926. General Secretary. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Carbonization of Coal.—No. 242,621. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION, of New 
York, and Runce, W., of East Orange, N.J. 


No. 26,810; Oct. 26, 1925. Convention date, Nov. 6, 1924. 


The patentees explain that by a limited oxidation at a raised tem- 
perature, coal which tends to agglutinate when heated loses this ten- 
dency. A feature of this invention consists in a heat-treatment of the 
pulverized coal which comprises maintaining the coal in suspension 
in a gaseous medium, which may or may not have an oxidizing 
character, and at a temperature suitable for destroying the agglu- 
tinating tendency, but insufficient to expel a substantial proportion of 
the volatile carbonaceous matter from the coal. The suspension is 
continued for such a period that collected particles show no appre- 
ciable tendency to adhere. The treatment is particularly useful as a 
preliminary process in that method of carbonizing or gasifying coal 
which comprises the descent of the pulverized coal through an atmo- 
sphere of ascending heated gases, in which method the agglutinating 
property of the coal is a drawback. 

Another feature of the invention consists in conducting the afore- 
said preliminary treatment with gases which are of non-oxidizing 
character, for the purpose of preheating the coal, so that it may enter 
the carbonizing zone at a comparatively high temperature. 


Treatment of Gas Liquor.—No. 244,774. 


HEFFNER, LERoy W., of East Norristown, and Tippy, W., of. 
Jeffersonville, Penn. 


No. 31,645; Dec. 15, 1925. Convention date, Dec. 16, 1924. 


This invention relates to the treatment of gas liquor and am- 
moniacal liquor from gas plants or coke ovens, whereby the waste 
liquor from the ammonia stills can be disposed of without the objec- 
tions incident to present methods of disposal. The gas liquor, before 
or during its passage through the preheating and free ammonia sec- 
tions of the ammonia still, is maintained at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature, and a sufficient: amount of ammonia is provided, so that 
substantially all of the phenol is volatilized and carried off with the 
ammonia, and thereby removed from the still. By proceeding in this 
way, no opportunity is provided for the phenols to come into contact 
with the lime. 

The process can be carried out in present-day ammonia stills, pro- 
vided the liquor in the still is capable of being maintained at a suffi- 
ciently high temperature, above 989 C. Other units of the plant also 
should be kept near this temperature to ensure escape of the phenols. 
Investigations indicate that the phenols are combined largely, if not 
entirely, as ammonium phenolates, which are more volatile than the 
phenols themselves, and which are readily removed when a suflicient 
amount-of ammohia is passed through the hot solution and when the 
liquor is maintained at a sufficiently high temperature. 

In order to ensure that the phenol is substantially all driven off 
with the ammonia, it has been found necessary to provide a sufficient 
amount of ammonia, usually in excess of that normally present in 
the liquor. 
the ammonia content of the liquor may itself be sufficient. 

The added ammonia required for the purpose’ may advantageously 
be a part of that given off from the ammonia still itself. This am- 
monia, however, carries the phenols with it, and its direct return to 
the still would re-introduce the phenols or phenolates. To avoid this, 
the ammonia coming off from the still is subjected to a purification 
treatment to free it from the phenols it carries. 

The separation of the phenol from the ammonia can be effected in 
different ways—for example, by passing the combined vapours from 
the ammonia still through a washer containing lime, caustic soda, 
absorbent carbon, or other suitable absorbent medium for the removal! 
of the phenols and tarry acids. The absorbent containing the phenols 
and tarry acids combined therewith may, if the recovery of the phenols 
and tarry acids is not to be effected, be disposed of in any suitable 
manner. 

In the specification the invention is described in connection with 
drawings which illustrate an apparatus adapted for the practice. 


Gas Engines.—No. 247,218. 
Sre. ANyE. JoHN CockERILL, of Seraing-sur-Meuse, Belgium. 


No. 3467; Feb. 6, 1926. Convention date, Feb. 6, 1926. 


This invention relates to improvements in cylinders of gas engines 
of the type comprising two half cylinders surrounded by water jackets 
and connected together by bolts; an interior lining being provided 
in which the piston slides. The object of the invention is to assure 
the tightness of the connecting joint of the two half cylinders against 
leakage of the water from the water jacket. The ordinary connect- 
ing bolts are replaced by screw-threaded sleeves provided with packing 
washers through which longitudinal tiebolts are passed. 


Bunsen Burners.—No. 252,931. 
Watt, J. P., of Sydney. 
No. 18,765; July 23, 1925. 

This invention relates to bunsen burners of the hollow ring type, 
in which the upper face of the ring is provided with orifices in con- 
centric circles. In such burners, states the patentee, ‘‘ smothering ”’ 
is apt to occur when a vessel is placed on them. He has found 
from experiments that this smothering is due to the fact that the 
orifices in the concentric circles are of uniform character, and that, 





In the case of gas liquors particularly rich in ammonia, 








by increasing the diameter of the orifices in the outer concentric 
circle relative to the orifices in the inner circle, the smothering is 
eliminated. His claim -is therefore based on this idea. 


Preheating Coal Prior to Carbonization.—No. 252,988. 
Rupe, J., of Clanricarde Gardens, W. 2. 
No. 28,476; Nov. 12, 1925. 


This invention is a further development of that claimed in specili- 
cation No. 244,337 [see ‘* JourNAaL,’’ Vol. 173, p. 103]. The latter 
relates to a process for carbonization of fuel in two consecutive 
stages in an internally-heated preheating container and an externally- 
heated retort, and consists in preheating the fuel in the first stage of 
operation in the internally-heated container by means of a hot 
gaseous medium, and afterwards utilizing the latter, together with 
gases and vapours developed in the preheating stage, in the com- 
bustion chamber of the distilling. retorts. The present invention 
makes use, in a similar way, of a hot gaseous medium as means to 
convey heat directly to the fuel in the preheater, but whereas the 
prior invention uses as heating media combustible gases or atmo- 
spheric air, which are afterwards used in the combustion chamber 
of the retorts, the present invention employs in this respect inert 
gases in a’ gas circuit through the preheater; the gas circuit being 
heated by otherwise wasted heat from the subsequent distilling opera- 
tion of the fuel, or from other convenient sources of heat. 


Horizontal Settings.—No. 253,676. 
Toocoop, H. J., and Dempster, R., & Sons, Ltp., both 
of Elland. 
No. 11,987; May 8, 1925. 
This invention has reference to gas-works retort benches, and has 
for its chief objects improvements in the means of taking the crude 


gas from the retorts, and economizing the prime cost of installations. 
Some or each of the retorts are provided with but one large ascen- 








Dempster-Toogood System of Ascension Pipes. 


sion pipe for gas offtake, but the pipes are grouped half, or approx! 
mately half, on each side of the bench, so that the ascension pipe of 
each retort is adjacent to a neighbouring mouthpiece which has no 
ascension pipe. From this neighbouring mouthpiece is arranged 4 
short branch pipe. Thus, each retort has two offtakes, one at either 
end, and one ascension pipe. 

As stoking machines generally stoke retorts in horizontal succes 
sion, the connected retorts are preferably those in sequence, so that 
any loss of gas during charging is really of the steam-laden [first- 
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rush which burns as flame on the first contact of coal with the heated 
retort. To prevent any escape at all through this is not considered 
to be necessary, as the retort lids are only open for a minute. The 
connecting branch may be fitted with an ordinary butterfly valve or 
a sliding cover at its entry, or with a plug or other means. A small 
sliding plate with an aperture could be fitted, so that when the branch 
is closed by the slide, the end of the slide will project béyond the 
self-sealing face, and on the closing of the lid the slide will be 
returned to full open position automatically. 

The arrangement of ascension pipes is well indicated in the accom- 
panying drawing, which is a front view of the setting, partly in 
section, 


Gas Fires.—253,043. 
MULHOLLAND, J., of Whitley Bay. 


No. 5405; Feb. 25, 1926. 


The characteristic of the gas fire claimed in this specification is 
that the gas supply pipe is directed upwards into a vertical induction 
pipe which is disposed in the bottom of an {-shaped preheating 
chamber; one portion of the chamber extending upwards above the 
induction pipe and lying immediately behind the radiants, and the 
other portion extending, on a level with the induction pipe, to the 
front where it supports the burners. 


— 





Manufacture of Gas.—No. 253,702. 


Woopatt-DuckHaM (1920), Ltp., Smitn, E. W., and FInnayson, 
T. C., all of Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


No. 13,767; May 26, 1925. 


The idea of this invention is to produce more gascous therms, but 
less tar, by carbonization of coal in continuous vertical retorts. The 
patentees say that a more efficient production of gascous therms from 
tar and by means of water gas can be carried out in a retort separate 
from that in which the fuel is initially carbonized. : 

In carrying out the invention, one or more of a number of con 
tinuously-operated, externally heated vertical retorts are worked unde; 
one set of conditions, and one or more under another set of conditions. 
Thus one or more of the retorts are worked with suitable heat 
zoning so as to secure maximum output of straight gas; steam or 
water being introduced into the retort in quantity sufficient merely 
to quench the coke. Preferably, these retorts are operated with low 
top-heats, to conserve primary and secondary tars and to avoid crack- 
ing the hydrocarbon constituents of the gas. 

One or more of the remaining retorts are operated with the object 
of cracking the tars or a part of the tars which have been formed in 
the retorts working on straight gas conditions, and of obtaining the 
most efficient production of water gas. These retorts are charged 
with screened coke suitably graded so as to give maximum uniform 
surface for the water gas reaction, while providing excessive back 
pressure upon the generated gases. The tars or a part of the tars 
from the straight-gas retorts are also introduced into these re- 
torts in a zone at which the temperature is suitable for cracking the 
Steam introduced in the lower zones of the retort passes up 
through the incandescent coke under efficient conditions for the pro- 
duction of water gas, which in ascending assists in cracking the 
introduced tars. The coke is continuously extracted from the bottom 
of the retort at a regular predetermined rate, and may be used in pro- 
ducers or for other suitable purposes. The gas from the retorts pro- 
ducing water-gas is mixed with the straight gas from the other 
retorts. The relative number of retorts (which may together form a 
single bench of retorts) working under straight gas and tar-water-gas 
conditions, as defined, will depend upon (1) the quality of coal; (2) 
the calorific value of the gas to be made; and (3) the market demand 
for tar products at any particular time. As an example, in a bench 
of four retorts, if the conditions are suitable, three retorts may be used 
for straight gas production and one for tar-water-gas production. 


tars. 


Gas Cookers.—No. 253,724. 


Main, R. & A., Lrp., and Arrp, K., both of Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. 1. 


No. 16,804; June 30, 1925. 


The object of this invention is to construct appliances for carry- 





having teeth at the top; and in this case the lower arm of each side 
splash plate may be provided with a ring for encircling the tubular 
post, while the upper arm is provided with a rod and toothed collar. 





Horizontal Retort Chargers.—No. 253,727. 
ALDRIDGE, J. G. W., of Victoria Street, S.W. 1, and Beavan, T. A, 
of Bath. 

No. 17,438; July 7, 1925. 

This invention relates to improvements in discharging charger-con- 
veyors for horizontal gas retorts of the kind comprising side plates 
carrying between them pivotally suspended push plates to charge the 
coal into the retorts, and provided with means for discharging the 
coke therefrom at the same time; the push plates being so supported 
that they take up an inoperative position during the withdrawal of 
the conveyor from the retort. Means are provided to permit of the 

whole conveyor being wound on a polygonal wheel. 

The principal objects of the invention are to enable an increased 
charge to be deposited in the retort at each operation, to reduce the 
amount of the charge withdrawn from the conveyor, and to facilitate 
the adjustment of the depth of the conveyor for wear and to suit the 
internal dimensions of the retorts, 

The improved conveyor comprises two main articulated side members 
of considerably reduced depth in cross-section as compared with pre- 
vious constructions, hinged at intervals and rigidly connected trans- 
versely by arch-bars or members pivotally supporting the push plates. 
The side members are provided at intervals with legs or supports 
arranged at such a distance apart that free spaces are left between 
the lower edges of the side plates and the bed of the retort; these 
legs serving as hinge plates and also being provided with renewable 
wearing strips or skates adjustable with regard to height. The front 
push plate for pushing out the coke is suitably adapted to the new 
construction; and an adjustable rear push plate is provided for 
**cleaning-up *’ any coal left by the preceding push plates, 


Retort Settings.—No. 253,778. 
Grippons Brotuers, Ltp., and Masters, E., both of Dudley. 
No. 26,291; Oct. 21, 1925, 

The object of the invention is to provide an improved construction 
of setting which will permit of the reversible or temporary expansion 
and permanent after-expansion of the refractory materials without 
damaging the structure. The patentees employ, in the transverse 
walls of the retort settings, the combination of one or more relieving 
arches, with brickwork having open cross joints, disposed directly 














ing side splash plates on a gas cooker hotplate; each side plate being 
movable on supports or posts to occupy a position at one side of th 
hotplate or to be parallel or in the same plane as the back splash 
plate, or in any other intermediate or convenient position. The sup- 
ports or posts are secured to the hotplate, and carry a plate rack and 
hack splash plate as usual. 

For each side splash plate a support or post is employed, and from 
it extend two slotted or holed arms, and at the top edge of one 
or hoth of the slots or holes in the arms are formed teeth. Each side 
splash plate is provided with two arms at one side edge, each arm 
having a depending rod, at the top of one or both of which is a collar 
having teeth on the underside corresponding to the teeth on the arm 
or arms. The arms carrying the side splash plate may be straight 
or L. shaped. The depending rods on each side splash plate are passed 
into the holed arms on the posts or supports, when the teeth on one 
or both collars and the arm or arms will engage and hold each side 


splash plate (say) at the side of the cooker. When it is desired to 
] 


place them in a position parallel with, or in the same plane as, the 
back splash plate, so as to free the hotplate, all that is necessary 
is to lift the side splash plates for the teeth to disengage, and move 


them round on the depending rods. The arms on the supports may 
be permanently or adjustably positioned on the supports. 

instead of providing arms on the supports or posts secured to the 
hotplate, such posts or supports may be in the form of tubes each 








Gibbons’ Retort Setting. 


or immediately below each of the relieving arches, in such manner 
as to produce spaces beneath the arches into which the brickwork can 
lift on expansion. The spaces between the open Cross joints of the 


brickwork are appropriately gauged so that, when the thrust due to 
expansion takes place, the brickwork is free to lift into the arch 
spaces and remove the pressure which wou'd otherwise distort or 
damage the retorts or other parts of the structure. 





Preferably the relieving arches are disposed between one or more 
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groups or columns of retorts, and above a central combustion cham- 
ber arch which has the first section of brickwork with open cross 
joints disposed above it. The relieving arches are of a relatively low 
and wide formation, and have straight lower walls formed by the 
open cross-jointed brickwork beneath the arch. If required, the cross- 
walls may be entirely covered with tiles or similar refractive material, 
to keep the heat more effectually to its work among the retorts, and 
also to preserve the brickwork forming the soffit of the main arch 
from the effect of intense direct heat within the retort setting. ; 

The accompanying diagram will make the idea of the patent clear. 


Thermostatic Devices.—No. 253,770. 
~Perrett, I. G., of Fairfield Street, S.W. 18. 
No. 25,168; Oct. 8, 1926. 

This invention Gomprises a combination of devices to cut-off the 
supply of gas in the event of the extinction of the flame, or when a 
desired temperature has been attained. In the case of an‘ ordinary 
cooking vessel for (say) heating or boiling milk, &c., the patentee 
proposes to employ a container for air or other liquid, adapted to be 
inserted in the vessel, and fitted with a tube conveying the fluid pres- 
sure to an actuating device for the gas cock.. The container may be 
made of aluminium or other material not affected by the hot liquid, 
and weighted to maintain it upon the bottom of the cooking vessel. 
It is provided with an attachment for the pressure tube or with a 
short length of pipe to which the latter may be joined. 

The pressure conveying tube is preferably flexible for a sufficient 
length to allow of inserting the container in the cooking vessel, while 
the other end of the tube remains attached to the actuating device. 
The latter may comprise a pneumatic cylinder, bellows, or diaphragm 
device, arranged to operate a trigger or toggle normally holding the 
gas cock in the on position. 

A similar combination of devices may be utilized for controlling the 
supply of fuel so as to cut off the gas if the flame is extinguished. 
For this purpose the fluid container is placed as usual in a position 
to be heated by the flame, and the diaphragm or equivalent connected 
to this container is arranged to operate a controlling cock in the gas 
pipe; the cock preferably taking the form of a slidable spring-pressed 
plunger, plug, or piston-valve, adapted to close when the fluid pres- 
sure falls due to the extinction of the flame. 

If desired, two thermostat apparatus may be employed simul- 
taneously; one for interrupting the heating as soon as a given tem- 
perature is reached, and the other for shutting off the supply of fuel 
if the burner is extinguished. 


Conduits for Gas Mains.—No 253.782. 
Luxeroy, Ltp., and RoGer-Jenktns, A., both of London. 
No. 26,821; Oct. 26, 1925. 
This invention relates to conduits for gas mains, &c., made of 
special pre-cast reinforced concrete block units of L. section adapted to 











be laid alongside roadways to form curbings, and having longitudinal 
passages. The blocks, according to the present invention, are formed 
with parallel longitudinal passages which are enlarged at their ends 
to receive yielding ferrules which serve to position and interconnect 
the blocks. 


Geyser.—No. 253,847. 
HInben, H., of Rio de Janeiro. 
No. 9134; April 7, 1926. 

The patentee claims that according to the invention intense heating 
of the water flowing with a comparatively great speed is secured by 
the combination of two distinct features. One of these features con- 
sists in the construction of the water-heating element or boiler as 
a water jacket of very small cross-section, between the walls of which 
is a helically-coiled wire presenting a helical channel. The other 
feature consist in the disposition of the burner tangentially to the 
inner wall, preferably with a slight upward inclination. The flame, 
which may be drawn out to a considerable length, will, owing to the 
inclined position of the burner, flow along the wall in a helical path, 
so that the heating power of the burner is fully utilized, and a very 
long strip of the boiler wall is heated most efficiently. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for July 14.] 
Nos. 16,766-17,352. 


Crostanp, E. M.—*‘ Burners.”” No. 17,141. 

Ewart, J. H.—'‘ Geysers.”? No. 17,332. 

Hirpv, H. P.—‘‘ Low-temperature carbonization of coal.’’ No. 
17,089. 


Lake, V. D.—‘‘ Heat-economizing device for gas 
16,943. 
- McINDor, R. W.—‘‘ Gas meters.”’ 


rings.”’ No, 


No. 16,970. 


PaRKINSON & Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltp.—‘‘ Dry gas meters.” 
No. 16,935- 
PaRKINSON & Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltp.—‘‘ Wet gas meters.”’ 


No. 17,055. 


Pease, E. L.—‘* Washing apparatus for gases.’’ No. 17,040. 
Pease, E. L.—‘ Treatment of gases with liquids, &c.’’ No. 17,041. 


STE. ANYE. J. CockeritL.—*‘ Water circulation pump for cooling 
pistons of gas engines.’’ No. 17,340. 

Taunton, R. P.—See McIndoe, R. W. No. 16,970. 

Tuorp, F.—See Parkinson & Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltd. 
16,935, 17,055- 

Vickers, Ltp., T. & T.—See Crosland, E. M. No. 17,141. 
WHITEHEAD, Sir H.—See Hird, H. P. No. 17,089. 


Nos. 





the House of 
Commons (presided over by Sir Ropert SANDERS), which is consider- 
ing the Electricity (Supply) Bill, approved a new clause, the effect of 
which is to give to gas undertakers the right to appeal to the Minister 
of Transport for powers to supply electricity in cases where the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners are unable or unwilling to grant them such 
powers, 
The clause reads as follows : 


Where the owners of a gas undertaking apply, under the provisions of the 
Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1922, or the Statutory Gas Companies 
(Electricity Supply Powers) Act, 1925, for a Special Order, and the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners decide that they are unable or unwilling to make 
the Order, the Commissioners shall refer the matter to the Minister of 
Transport, and thereupon the Minister, subject to compliance with the 
requirements of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, as to the procedure 
applicable to the Confirmation of Special Orders, may, if ke thinks fit, 
make the Order, and any Order so made shall have effect as if it had 
been made by the Electricity Commissioners and confirmed by the 
Minister of Transport. . 

Mr. R. G. CLarry, who moved that the clause be read a second time, 
said that its purpose was to encourage the co-operation of gas under- 
takings with the scheme of electrical development in this country. It 
was regrettable that up to the present there had been so little of the 
co-operation which had been found desirable and useful in other coun- 
This had largely arisen from the prejudice on one side or 
another, and latterly it had been due to the disinclination of gas under- 
takings to come in and be distributors. The Attorney-General had 
said on a previous occasion that he was glad to hear of the desire of 
the gas industry to co-operate with the Government, and that the 
(;overnment would welcome the assistance of the gas companies and 
the gas industry. Up to the present the only way in which the gas 
undertakers could get authority to distribute or deal with electricity 
was to apply to the Electricity Commissioners for an Order. The 
sort of co-operation he had in mind at the moment was concerned 
more or less with rural and unallotted areas, particularly the rural 
areas adjacent to crowded areas. There were such areas which could 
not and would not be payable to an ordinary company in the ordinary 
way, but, because of the undertaking, whether of an authority or 
company, they had the local knowledge, and they could, if they wanted 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


ELECTRICITY (SUPPLY) BILL. 


Gas Undertakers and Electricity Supply Powers. 


On Thursday, July 15, Standing Committee C of 


to, facilitate distribution, where it would not be possible in other 
directions. As an alternative, they could distribute cheaper than a 
private company. Again, there were cases of areas far away from in- 
dustrial centres, in corners of counties, where it was suggested that 
it would be possible for a number of smaller gas undertakings to 
combine and apply for requisite powers, even for generating, whereas 
in the ordinary way those areas might never get electricity. The value 
of the clause was more considerable than might be appreciated at the 
moment, and it was anticipated that, with the acceptance of the clause, 
and this encouragement by the Government, there would be a large 
number of applications to assist in the development of electricity in 
rural areas. 

Mr. P. J. H. Hannon said he understood that the Attorney-General 
would accept the clause, and that his action in this matter would 
be deeply appreciated throughout the gas and electrical industries. It 
was to the advantage of the whole country that there should be the 
closest understanding and most cordial co-operation between these two 
great national enterprises; and on the part of the gas industry 
nothing would be left undone to meet the electrical industry in con- 
tributing their part in making the working of the Bill in the future a 
great success. 

The Atrorney-GENERAL (Sir Douglas Hogg) explained the Govern- 
ment’s view. It had been pointed out more than once, he said, 
especially by representatives of the rural areas, that the fact that 
there would be high-voltage lines passing from one place to another 
would not necessarily enable electricity to be distributed in the rural 
areas; and it was most important to encourage them in every p0s- 
sible way. At present, under the Statutory Gas Companies Act, 1925; 
the Electricity Commissioners had power to give gas companies 
authority to distribute electricity, but the gas companies were appre- 
hensive that the power would not be freely exercised. He had com- 
municated with the Electricity Commissioners about this, because ht 
had been most anxious all through that nothing should appear in 
this Bill which even seemed to throw any doubt upon theit com- 
plete competence, fairness, and independence, and they had assured 
him that they would welcome this proposal, which did not, of course, 
interfere with the necessity for applying to them, but enabled any 
gas company which had any fear of not getting an Order which it 
thought it ought to have, to go to the Minister of Transport and get 
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the matter settled. The Commissioners were agreeable to this being 
done, the gas companies were anxious that it should be done, and 
he thought the Committee would be glad to welcome any step which 
was calculated to make the distribution from this great national sys- 
tem more easily arranged, especially in districts where there were at 
present comparatively small demands for electricity. On behalf of 
the Government, he had pleasure in accepting the clause. 

Mr. C. R. Artiez, while fully in accord with the desire expressed 
that gas and electricity undertakings should work together—he be- 
lieved both had been hindered by a lot of foolish. prejudice in the 
past—considered it was taking a long step to say that a particular 
category of undertakings which wanted to apply for powers should 
have special privileges not allowed to anybody else. He understood 
it was not really true to say that, because the Electricity Commis- 
sioners were electrical people, they were specially prejudiced against 
gas. But was everybody who felt that there was prejudice to have 
the right to appeal? There might be a special appeal by a power 
company or by municipalities who might think the Electricity Com- 
missioners favoured co-operation, or by companies who thought that 
the Commissioners favoured municipalities. He considered that this 
was an extremely undesirable precedent. There was no earthly 
reason why, in cases where it was clearly shown that the gas com- 
pany or gas municipality were the best people to undertake electricity 
supply, they should not get their Order. He wanted to know on 
what ground the Minister of Transport, was going to over-rule the 
Electricity Commissioners. After all, the decision as to who should 
supply electricity was a technical matter, and again and again it 
had been decided in connection with this Bill that there should not 
be an appeal from a technical judgment of the Electricity Commis- 
sioners. The Minister of Transport might not be a technical expert, 
and had to depend for his information on his technical advisers, who 
were the Electricity Commissioners. Thus, an application for an 
Order might be turned down on technical grounds by the Commis- 
sioners. Then there would be an appeal to the Minister. It was 
either ridiculous or totally ineffective, and the Government would be 
well advised not to accept the clause. 

Mr. H. W. Looker described Mr. Attlee’s policy as a dog-in-the- 
manger policy, because he did not want this-power given to one 
particular class of the community unless it be given to others also. 
The reason he (Mr. Looker) submitted that it was very desirable that 
the clause should be accepted by the Committee was because the gas 
industry—for which he held no brief, and with which he had no con- 
nection—was undoubtedly a vast organization capable of rendering 
a great deal of assistance to the objects envisaged in the Bill. It was 
also an industry which had undertakings throughout the whole of 
the land in districts where no electricity undertakings existed. Its 
activities were dependent to a large extent, if not entirely, on the 
question of fuel supply, much in the same way as were those of the 
power companies. He had heard no reason why the nation should 
be deprived of the benefit of the co-operation of the gas industry. 

Mr. G. D. Harpte said that this was another instance of an at- 
tempt to make the working of the electricity scheme impossible. 
The Government seemed to be bent on creating such diversions here 
and there as would prevent the controlling body having absolute 
power and natural control—this being the only agent which could 
ensure success to the scheme. There had been no suggestion, in the 
early stages of the Bill,sthat the gas industry should be brought in 
to help forward the scheme by co-operating in the matter of fuel 
economy, though he could have understood such a suggestion. But 
when it came to the point at which it was possible for gas com- 
panies to get a wire laid in, so as to bring more profit into their 
coffers, then, of course, all the hon. members who had no national 
point of view came in, always seeing the little money box with the 
pennies dropping in from the wire. There had not been a single 
reason given as to why the clause should be inserted. It would take 
the control of the scheme out of the hands of the Electricity Com- 
missioners, and would prevent the scheme working; the Commis- 
sioners must control it, if it was to be a success. If the clause was 
inserted, the Minister of Transport would be inundated by applica- 
tions from gas-works, and private interests would try to get con- 
cessions, so that the whole scheme would be interfered with. 

Mr. Crarry, dealing with the suggestion that gas undertakings 
would apply for powers in all directions, said that obviously they 
could only apply for power for distribution first in unallotted areas. 
It would be useless for them to apply for powers to districts where 
such powers had already been granted by the Electricity Commis- 
sioners. Again, it was wrong to say that it was only when there 
Was money to be got out of electricity distribution that gas under- 
takings came along. At an earlier stage of the proceedings he had 
raised this matter of co-operation on the selection of sites and the 
formation of schemes with regard to fuel economy, but he did not 
press an amendment which had been suggested, because he was satis- 
fied that the gas industry could co-operate on those matters under 
the existing Bill, without putting down an amendment. This was 
a point which Mr. Hardie had missed. He (Mr. Clarry) had heard 
nothing against the acceptance of the new clause which really 
damned it in the slightest degree ; in fact, everything that had been 
said was helpful to it, and it should have a definite part in the presen- 
tation of this scheme. 

Mr. W. T. Ketty, as one responsible for many thousands of men 
employed in gas undertakings, objected to gas companies being 
placed in a privileged position. 

Mr. Crarry pointed out that the clause had reference to municipal 
as well as company undertakings. 

Mr. Ketiy agreed, but held that gas undertakings should be in 
the same position as anyone else, and should not have the oppor- 
tunity of going to the Minister of Transport when they failed to 
agree with the Electricity Commissioners. The one thing that had 
im) essed his colleagues and himself with regard to the clause was 
the want of confidence which was shown by so many hon. mem- 
bers of thé Committee in the ability of the Electricity Commissioners 








to decide what was right and fair in regard to electricity supply; and 
because of that want of confidence, they would oppose the clause. 

Mr, G. Batrour considered it would be wise to accept the clause. 
He would not be accused of wishing to confer special privileges 
upon gas companies, but he claimed that whatever was fair to the 
gas companies they should receive. Until 1925, statutory gas com- 
panies had no right to apply to the Commissioners for electricity 
supply powers; and the very fact that they were specifically barred 
from making an application until 1925 presupposed a special type 
of careful investigation by the Commissioners which would not apply 
to some other promoter. A gas company might say that they had 
been turned down by the Commissioners, not so much on finance 
or on their capacity to give the supply, but because it was felt that, 
as gas undertakers, they were not likely to supply electricity so 
efficiently, in view of their competitive interests. In those circum- 
stances it was proper to allow them a right of appeal to the Ministe: 
of Transport. So far as he was concerned, as a supplier of elec- 
tricity, he would not grudge them that right of appeal where he mac 
a competitive appeal against them. At the same time, he suggested 
to the Minister of Transport that, when Electricity Supply Orders 
were granted to gas companies, they should be tied down rather 
more carefully to instituting and establishing a supply within a 
shorter périod of time than would have been imposed ‘on another 
party having no competitive interest. A large number of electricity 
undertakings—and, he was sorry to say, mostly municipal—had ob- 
tained powers to supply electricity, and had held those powers for 
periods up to ten years, yet had given no supply. He did not 
think, however, that local authorities applied for powers now without 
using them. 

Mr. T. WItLiaMs said that some time limit must of necessity b 
placed upon companies who secured these special powers by back- 
door methods. If the Electricity Commissioners were unable or un- 
willing to make an Order, they must have sound and logical reasons 
for refusing; and he asked the Minister of Transport by what pro- 
cess of thought it was likely that his Department were going to 
supersede the Commissioners in their judgment as to the desirability 
or otherwise of granting a gas company’s Special Order. One could 
readily imagine a gas undertaking applying for powers and failing 
to satisfy the Commissioners that they were going to do justice so 
far as electricity distribution was concerned; and he was unable to 
see how it was possible for the Minister, by the process referred to 
in the clause, to supersede the Commissioners without in: some way 
disturbing the ordinary and normal mechanism of the Bill. This 
special power was dangerous, and was likely to do infinite harm both 
to the Bill and to the general universal service which ought to bx 
forthcoming if the Commissioners’ were not placed in full chargé 
He feared that, if the clause were carried, many districts would be 
deprived of electricity, because many gas undertakings would secure 
powers through the Ministry, which they could not get through the 
Commissioners, to supply their area with electricity, which they 
would only do when they felt that it would in no way impair the 
commercial interest of their gas undertakings. 

The Committee approved the clause by 30 votes to 9. 


<2 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL POWERS) BILL. 
Incombustibles in Coal. 

The clause in this Bill making it unlawful for any person to sell 
coal for domestic purposes in the County of London containing or 
having admixed therewith an amount of slack,-or rock, or incom- 
bustible matter which, having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, constitutes an undue proportion of the total weight sold, was 
approved by Section A of the Local Legislation Committee of the 
House of Commons (presided over by Sir Thomas Robinson) on Thurs- 
day, July 15. Persons contravening its provisions are liable to a 
penalty up to £10. A petition in opposition to the granting of the 
clause was lodged by the Society of Coal Merchants, who opposed in 
the House of Lords (see ‘‘ JourNaL ’’ for June 23, p. 668); but amend- 
ments were agreed upon by the Society and the L.C.C., and the peti- 
tion was withdrawn. One of these amendments provides that, where 
proceedings in respect of a sale of coal are instituted in consequence 
of a complaint received from the purchaser, the provisions shall not 
be deemed to have been contravened unless within a reasonable period 
after the delivery of such coal to the purchaser he complains in writ- 
ing to the London County Council or to the City of London Corpora- 
tion (if within the Corporation’s area) that such a contravention had 
been committed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Bolton Corporation Bill and Mynyddislwyn Urban District Council 
Bill: Read the third time, with the amendments, and further amend- 
ments made. The Bills passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill’: Select Committee appointed 
to meet on July 20. 





Special Orders. 

Dunstable Gas Order: Report from the Special Orders Committee 
that no petition had been presented praying to be heard against the 
Special Order, and that there was nothing in it to which they 
thought it necessary to call the attention of the House. : 

Portsmouth Gas Order: Report from the Special Orders Committec 
that they have considered the modifications subject to which the House 
of Commons had approved the Special Order which was passed by 
the House on June 24, and that they recommend that the Order be re- 
approved as modified. Agreed to. 

Croydon Gas Order, North Middlesex Gas Order, Mossley Gas 


Order, and South Suburban Gas Order : Referred to the Special Orders 
Committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Progress of Bills. 


Barnet District Gas and Water Bill and London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill: Read a second time, and committed. 

Chorley Corporation Bill: As amended, considered; read the third 
time, and passed, with amendments. 


Special Orders. 


| 
Croydon Gas Order, North Middlesex Gas Order, Mossley Corpora- | 
tion Gas Order, and South Suburban Gas Order: C opies presented. 










Coal for Public. Utility Supplies at Newton. 


Dr. Watts asked the Home Secretary if his attention had been 
called to a resolution passed by the Newton Urban District Council 
refusing sanction to the use of foreign coal, which would result in ihe 
district being without water and light in a few days; and what action 
proposed to take to see that the needs of the locality were provided 
or. 

The Minister oF Hearty (Mr. Neville Chamberlain) replied that 
he was informed that the Council had now rescinded their resolution, 
The second part of the question therefore did not arise. 








LEGAL 


STEAM ROLLERS AND GAS PIPES. 
An Irish Action. 


For the best part of a week, Mr. Justice Wilson was engaged, in 
the Chancery Division of the Ulster High Court, in hearing an action 
in which the Downpatrick Gas Company sought an injunction to re- 
strain the Downpatrick Urban District Council from steam rolling 
roads in the town in such a way as to damage gas mains and pipes of 
the Company. At the conclusion of the hearing, his Lordship reserved 
judgment. 

The Attorney-General, in opening, said the Company were incorpor- 
ated in 1846, when they were empowered to erect gas-works and lay 
pipes under the jurisdiction of the defendants, who only came into 
existence as an Urban Council in 1925. Since then they had been 
using steam rollers on a wholesale scale, with the result that 
damage was caused to the gas pipes.. The plaintiffs claimed that the 
pipes had been laid carefully. One of the leakages caused by the 
steam rolling took six days to discover, and had lost more gas than 
the average weekly consumption for the whole town. 

Various expert witnesses were examined on both sides, including 
Mr. Alexander Mcl. Cleland, Distribution Superintendent, of Belfast. 





Counsel for the defendants argued that the pipes were laid in a 





INTELLIGENCE. 


faulty manner, and re-laid in 1904 also in a faulty manner. Steam 
rolling had been a common method of road repair for nearly fiity 
years; and plaintiffs should have provided for the extra weight and 
stress on the pipes that this would impose. 

Delivering judgment in the Ulster High Court on July 19, Mr. Jus- 
tice Wilson held that defendants’ steam roller had broken a gas main 
in John Street; and he granted an injunction restraining the defen- 
dants from using any steam roller that would break the plaintiffs’ 
mains in places where they were properly laid. He found that there 
was no proof that the bre: ikages of the gas mains in Market Street 
were caused by the Urban Council’s pl roller, and gave judgment 
for defendants on that issue. His Lordship further found that in 
Scotch Street the gas main in fact ran through a sewer, contrary to 
the plaintiffs’ statute, and that this main had been re-laid in 1904, 
and consequently should have been properly laid so as to avoid the 
sewer. He, therefore, gave judgment for the defendants on the issu: 
as to Scotch Street, restraining the plaintiffs from continuing. this 
main through the sewer. His Lordship directed an inquiry as to th 
damages suffered by the plaintiffs owing to the breakages in their 
main in John Street, together with the costs of the action, 
sums as the defendants would be entitled to in respect of thei 
counter-claim for an injunction to restrain plaintiffs from damaging 
defendants’ sewers by laying gas mains through them, and all’ the 
issues as to Scotch Street and Market Street. 
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BIRMINGHAM GAS UNDERTAKING. 
Capital Needed for Plant Reconstruction. 

On Wednesday last Mr. G. H. ‘THiseLton-Dyer, an Inspector from 
the Ministry of Health, held an inquiry at the Council House, Birm- 
ingham, with regard to an application by the Brimingham City 
Council, on behalf of the Gas Department, to borrow £320,826 for 
plant extensions and reconstruction, 

Mr. F. H. C. Wittsuire (Town Clerk of Birmingham) observed 
that, when the reconstruction work was =a out, the productive 
capacity would be increased by 4 million ¢ per day. It was esti- 
mated that this would meet the pver were of the city during the 
next five years. 

Alderman J. Lioyp (Chairman of the Gas Committee) pointed 
out that their he es for many years had been to reduce capital ex- 
penditure to a minimum; and, with this object, renewals of plant 
und new installations had been defrayed to a large extent by contribu- 
tions from the revenue account of the undertaking. Although the 
undertaking, judged on the quantity of gas sold, had increased six 
times compared with 1875, the outstanding capital to-day was approxi- 
mately the same as it was in that year. Speaking of the develop- 
ment of the Department, Alderman Lloyd said that the gas sold had 
increased from 4064 million c.ft. in 1892-93 to 13,389 million c.ft. per 
annum at present. The capital employed in the undertaking to-day 
amounted to £ 3,510,604, and the outstanding capital debt was 
£52,022,860. ‘The huge development in recent years was due largely 
to the numerous Corporation estates and generally to the increased 
use of gas, particularly on the industrial side. Owing to the greatly- 
increased cost of materials and labour for extensions and renewals 
compared with pre-war prices, it had been impossible to continue, 
without undue hardship on the present-day gas consumer, the policy 
of the past; and it had become necessary to apply more frequently to 
the Government for borrowing powers. The intention of the Depart- 
ment was ultimately to build large new gas-works at Washwood 
Heath, the site for which was acquired in 1912, and on which two gas- 
holders had already been erected. But it was hoped to defer as long 
as possible the heavy expenditure that would be necessary, and, in the 
meantime, the capacity of the existing works at Saltley was being in- 
creased by modernizing old and obsolete carbonizing plant, and in- 
stalling Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical.retorts in substitution 
for inclined retorts. The expenditure involved on this account was 
4£5145,272. The other equipment required included a coke-screening 
plant. A sum of over '45175,000 would also be required for the re- 
construction of existing plant and the provision of new plant at the 
Nechells and Windsor Street Works, including new stove and meter 
stores at the latter. 

Mr. A. W. Situ (General Manager and Secretary to the Gas De- 
partment) stated that the Birmingham Corporation gas undertaking 
was the largest in the provinces. The actual gas made in the year 
ended March 31 amounted to 14,046 million c.ft., which was a record 
for the Department, and represented an increase of 689 million c.ft. 
the previous year, or 5°16 p.ct. Last year all previous output 
records of the Department were exceeded. By the proposed instal- 


over 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 







lation of vertical retorts at Saltley Works, the maximum capacity ol 
the gas-works would be increased from 413 million to 448 million ¢.|l. 
of gas per week. 

Technical evidence regarding the proposed reconstruction work was 
then given by Mr. Joun Foster, Engineer-in-Chief to the Depart- 
ment; and, there being no opposition, the inquiry then closed. 


”_— 


BRADFORD STREET LIGHTING. 


The question of whether Bradford shall have a public lighting 
officer or not is one on which the Bradford City Council members are 
not unanimous by any means. This fact was clearly brought out at a 
meeting of the Gas Committee on July 1, at which Mr. Georg 
Walker presided, when the Gas Engineer (Mr. Charles Wood) sub- 
mitted a second report of the Sheffield Public Lighting Engineer 
(Mr. Colquhoun), who, it will be remembered, recommended the ap- 
pointment of a public lighting engineer for Bradford. 

Mr. Wood, in the course of his second report, was critical. He ex- 
pressed regret that his observations in the first report appeared to 
have had very little consideration by the Committee, and that man) 
of Mr. Colquhoun’s statements had apparently been accepted as facts. 
He stated that Mr. Colquhoun had spent only a few days in Brad- 
ford, and had failed to appreciate their conditions and the advan- 
tages of their method of using upright burner lighting. The 2-light 
bijou burners which he recommended, while they gave a more intense 
light, did not give as much useful light as the 5 c.ft. upright burner 
when used as in Bradford. The estimated saving on gas consump- 
tion would therefore be at the expense of reduced street illumination. 
Mr. Colquhoun failed to understand why they used the increased gas 
pressures available in the greater part of the City to obtain be stter 
efficiency. The increased light thus obtained was worth the extra 
cost of lighting and regulating by hand. Of course, if torch or clock 
lighting was employed, regulators must be fitted, and less light would 
be obtained. The torch lighting which Mr. Colquhoun recom- 
mended was already being superseded in many towns. Experimental 
inverted lighting of every type had been tried in Bradford for many 
years, but the opinion of the Gas Committee up to last year was that 
the upright burner was preferable. Mr. Colquhoun’ s remarks on the 
price of gas charge for street lighting were fallacious, continued Mr. 
Wood, and he went on to show that Sheffield had advantages trom 
coke ovens, which Bradford had not. The price in Br adford es 
based on actual cost as ascertained by the City Treasurer. In Leeds 
the Gas Department were paid the ordinary se lling price, and in om 
dersfield the gas was supplied free. 

Mr. Colquhoun recommended automatic 





clock lighting for somé 


lamps, and gave estimated savings. He did not mention that pilot 
lights would be required. These would burn continuously, and each 
consume one-third of a cubic foot per hour, or 2920 c.ft. of gas, 


costing 8s. 6d. per lamp, per year. The cost of repairs of clocks was 
also forgotten. Mr. Colquhoun said that their lanterns were 0)s0- 
lete. As a matter of fact they were almost as efficient as the moder! 
types, which were more expensive, and cost more to maintain. 
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There was, as Sir J, Fortescue FLanNery, Bart.. (the Chairman), 
aptly remarked, a ‘* full house.” in the theatre of the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday afternoon, on the occasion of the Annual Co-Partner- 
ship Meeting of the South Suburban Gas Company. One great at- 
traction Was a first-rate entertainment provided by the Company's 
Livesey Hall Silver Star Musical Troupe; while another was pro- 
vided by the justifiably optimistic speeches on co-partnership which 
invariably form part of these gatherings. 

On this occasion, the co-partnership meeting was taken in an inter- 
val during the concert; and when the artistes had concluded their 
joyous task of giving pleasure to others, high tea was served to many 
hundreds of co-partners, with their wives or sweethearts. There was 
a full attendance of Directors on the platform, and all, together with 
the principal officers, and a warmly welcomed old friend, Mr. S. Y. 
Shoubridge, had something to say. 


Pass ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT Co-PaRTNERSHIP REALLY 
STANDS For. 

The CHAIRMAN, as a prelude to his remarks, read the following 

short extract from a recent statement by Dr. Carpenter : 

A duty is incumbent on co-partners, which is, indeed, involved in 
the co-partnership principle—the duty of those who have long 
enjoyed its.blessings to pass on to their fellow-workers, to the 
best of their ability, a knowledge of what co-partnership really 
stands for. 

This, Sir Fortescue went on to say, was good advice, and he ‘himself 
had taken it some time belore, because, at the outset of the trouble 


in the coal mines, he wrote a letter to the Prime Minister, in which 
he used these words: 


Your moving appeal in the House of Commons some time ago for 
better understanding between employers and employed seemed to 
me to point for its fulfilment straight to co-partnership. Far 
over a quarter-of-a-century | have been a Director of the South 
Suburban Gas Company, and have realized the extraordinary re- 
sult in producing identity of interest and purpose and sympathy 
between employers and the workers; and this is the universal 
experience throughout the gas trade, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

In ordinary circumstances | should not have troubled you with this 
letter; but the practical suggestion -1 want to make is that you 
should appoint someone who could privately and in confidence 
come down to our gas-works at Sydenham and unobtrusively in- 
vestigate the history and situation there, attend one of the meet- 
ings of our Co-Partnership Committee, where Directors and 
elected representatives of the workers meet in conference, and, 
indeed, see for himself from inside the whole of the working, 
and then report to you how far such a system would be avail- 
able for general application, not under compulsion, for that would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, but under some system of 
legislative encouragement—as, for example, the freedom from 
taxation of the workers’ funds—which would command, and even 
begin with, the combined consent of employers and employed. 

He had been in hopes that they might have had the Minister of 
Labour with them that afternoon; but in reply to an invitation Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland had written regretting his inability to be 
present on this occasion, stating that if the invitation were renewed 
another year he would do his best to accept. He (the Chairman) 
hoped the co-partners would approve of what he had tried to do, 
and would encourage him to try to do it again, because he believed 
that Sir George Liveséy, when he instituted the system of co-partner- 
ship, built stronger and higher than he knew or even dreamed of, 
and that the only remedy for the troubles that were devastating in- 
dustry to-day was co-partnership. 
WORKS COMMITTEE REPORT. 

Mr. Carter, in his capacity as Secretary of the Co-Partnership Works 
Committee, had reported as follows : 

The chief events of the year just ended, in so far as they relate to 
the work of the Co-Partnership Works Committee, are the regu- 
lations made by the Board regarding the admission of employees 
to the benefits of our co-partnership system, by ensuring a con- 
sideration—after three months’ service—of their qualification for 
the issue of service agreements. Also their decision to extend 
the privileges of our co-partnership to full-time female employees. 
Only three cases affecting wages have been- before the Committee. 
No other complaints concerning working conditions have been 
submitted; the only grievances of any kind reported being the 
failure in certain cases to be granted agreements. 

Other important matters discussed were the Widows, Orphans, 
and Old Age Pensions Act, resulting in our Company’s decision 
that our own arrangements shall remain undisturbed, so that 
co-partners may receive the full benefits of both our scheme 
and the provisions of the Act, though this involves additional lia- 
bilities to the Company and also the members. 

The general ‘strike and the position of our co-partners was also 
considered, and an expression of loyalty was conveyed by resolu- 
tion, 


That was a splendid record of a year’s work of co-partnership in 
their midst. 

COAL COMMISSION’S RECOGNITION. 
Since their meeting a year ago, co-partnership had made greater pro- 
sess in national recognition than ever before in any one year of its 


SOUTH SUBURBAN CO-PARTNERSHIP MEETING. 


An Example to Industry in General. 
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thirty years’ existence. This progress had been associated unhappily 
with a great national misfortune—the dispute in the coal trade. That 
dispute led to the appointment by the Government of a Commission 
to investigate and to report; and, for the first time in the history of 
co-partnership, a Government Commission had publicly recommended 
—the Coal Commission did in their report—the adoption of the 
system of co-partnership as a remedy for industrial disputes, Their 
Company found it out a quarter-of-a-century ago. ‘The Government 
found it out this year. But that was progress; they were getting 
on. No permanent peace could be enjoyed in the coal trade, or in 
any other trade, without its adoption—not mere profit sharing such 
as that Company had to begin with, but a share in the management, 
with a Co-Partnership Works Committee and seats on the Board of 
Directors for workers who were elected in free voting by their fel- 
lows. ‘This was co-partnership; and they were proud to be sharers 
in it. 
A SUGGESTION. 
A few nights ago he had the honour of an invitation to the plat- 
form of the Royal Albert Hall as one of the supporters of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who was Chairman of the great anni- 
versary meeting to celebrate the progress of National Savings Certifi- 
cates. At that meeting a very remarkable and interesting statement 
was made—namely, that no less than 4;600,000,o000 had been sub- 
scribed since the beginning of the scheme. Probably 2,000,000 per- 
sons were the subscribers. There was no public record of the actual 
number; but it might be taken gs not less than 2,000,0o0o—mostly 
workers and wage-earners investing small sums in that particular 
national fund. So far, so good—admirable, thrifty, praiseworthy, 
prudent, and patriotic provision for the individual against a rainy 
day, and for the nation against privation and discontent. But how 
much better would it have been if the workers could with equal 
safety have invested those very savings, or some of them, in the em- 
ployment in which they were engaged from day to day. Many in- 
dustries the Government might guarantee, which would be available 
for the investment of these savings as safely as in National Savings 
Certificates, with the additional advantage of interesting the workers 
in the results and prosperity of the particular enterprise in which they 
might be engaged. ‘There had been another instance of the progress 
of co-partnership during the past year. A group of Co-Partnership 
Members had been formed in the House of Commons. ‘That was to 
say,~ some fifty or sixty members had allied themselves together, 
pledged to strive for legislation to facilitate co-partnership. He 
hoped they would succeed, and he hoped they would keep the move- 
ment clear of party politics. As co-partners, they had nothing to 
do with party or with politics; and if this movement in the House 
of Commons was to have real success, it must include those who 
represented all shades of opinion. Then, by natural and progressive 
development, this great movement would advance to its full fruition. 
A VOICE IN THE MANAGEMENT. 

Dr. CuaRLes CARPENTER said he did not find it easy to add much 
to the admirable speech of the Chairman; but in listening to it, 
his mind was carried back many, many years to the early days of 
co-partnership, when Sir George Livesey was beginning ta work out 
his idea. It happened that from that time—and that time was some- 
where as far back as thirty-seven years—until the death of Sir George 
Livesey, he (the speaker) was closely associated ‘with him in the 
development of co-partnership as it was understood to-day. He 
thought the one thing in co-partnership of which Sir George was 
more proud than any other was one which he himself was wont to 
call the ** keystone of co-partnership ’’—namely, the arrangement by 
which the co-partners were able to realize their laudable ambition (so 
long a dominant desire of the worker) to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the undertaking in which they were employed. For many 
years South Suburban co-partners had enjoyed this privilege ; and it 
was a strange thing how comparatively little progress had been made 
in the spreading of this essential development of the co-partnership 
spirit. He had discussed this matter with people from time to time, 
and had been met with the suggestion of difficulties with regard to its 
adoption. To this he had always replied: ‘‘ If the largest business 
of the Empire—that is, the Government, whose offices are in West- 
minster—in its business finds it desirable (and it is desirable) to 
include direct representation on its counsels of those engaged in 
industry, what is the difference in the case of the Board of any Com- 
pany constituted on a much smaller scale? ’’ No one could have any 
doubt whatever of the enormous advantage it had been for what were 
called the working classes to have direct representation in the Parlia- 
ment of the land. The good to industry, the good to the country, 
the good to the nation as a whole, was incalculable; and it did seem 
to him a curious thing that so many objections should be raised to 
carrying that same principle into industry—which was, after all, 
exactly what this Company were doing, and had done for so long. 
He considered representation on the Board should be regarded as 
their most cherished possession; and he felt sure that if they con- 
tinued to do in the future as they had done in the past—that was, 
to pick out the very best among themselves to represent them at the 
Board table—the success which their co-partnership had achieved 
for so many years would not only continue, but would be enhanced. 

A WoNDERFUL TRANSFORMATION. 

Mr. W. G. Watter, after thanking the Board cordially for their 
kind invitation to co-partners, declared that it would be absolutely 
impossible for him to exaggerate the benefits which co-partnership 
had conferred upon the employees of that Company. There were 
many among them that afternoon who were connected with the Com- 
pany before it was a co-partnership undertaking, and who could bear 
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witness to the wonderful transformation which had taken place. He 
could not understand why this splendid co-partnership system had not 
been taken up more generally—especially by the collieries, railways, 
and other important industries. If it had been so adopted, this 
country to-day would have been some hundreds of millions of pounds 
tu-the good. Not only that, but it would have done away with all the 
misery that had arisen among the miners and the other trades which 
had been affected by the dispute. 
No Party Poticy, 

Col. Joun H. Boraston agreed that co-partnership must be no 
party policy. It was a principle which traversed all party divisions 
and all party conditions. Recently he attended the annual meeting 
of the Council of the Labour Co-Partnership Association. At the pre- 
liminary lunch, Mr. Basil Peto (a Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment) was in the chair; a letter was read from Lord Haldane (who 
was a member of the late Labour Government), expressing his entire 
sympathy with, and appreciation of, the co-partnership movement ; 
while at the same meeting it was announced that Lord Grey (the 
prominent Liberal statesman) had consented to become a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association. Thus the different parties, through pro- 
minent members, have come to acknowledge the soundness of the 
principle which that Company had been practising for the last thirty 
years, Really, during the last few months people in general had 
ceased to regard co-partnership as a peculiarity of gas companies, and 
had begun at last to realize that it was to be the salvation of British 
trade. One could not now pick up a daily paper without finding 
some reference, if not to co-partnership in terms, at least to the 
principle which underlay it. Now all that remained was to turn this 
general feeling of sympathy and appreciation into action by the ap- 
plication of the principle to other big industries. He felt certain 
that before the present crisis was overcome, the principle which they 
so long had practised would have been accepted by other concerns in 
this country. When this happened, they would be able to congratu- 
late themselves that they had been pioneers in so vital a movement. 

Wuere THere 1s Co-PaRTNERSHIP THERE 185 PEACE. 

Mr. HaroLtpy Gunpry remarked that when the general strike came 
about, people were wondering what would happen—to. what extent 
industry would be crippled, and what undertakings would have to 
shut-down. With regard to their Company, they had no doubt what- 
ever. The employees did not hesitate for a moment, The Board 
knew they would not, but they felt proud when they heard their de- 
cision. One had heard lately much of slogans; and he thought they 
might claim as their slogan: ‘‘ Where there is co-partnership there 
is peace.’’ In his recent sermon at the Service of Conciliation, the 
Bishop of Southwark said: ‘‘ Nothing has done more to wreck 
attempts at conciliation than mutual suspicion.’’ Co-partnership 
killed mutual suspicion; and the particular ingredient of it that did 
so was the representation of the employees on the Board. It was 
only right, it was only fair, it was only wise that the employees 
should have a voice in the management of the business for which 
they worked. There was no doubt that the future of the country 
to a great extent depended upon whether or not co-partnership were 
adopted. 

Mr. Cuarces J. Carter (Employee Director and Secretary of the 
Works Committee) said that was the first occasion on which he had 
been called upon to address them as a Director; and he wanted to 
thank the co-partners for having placed him in that position, and 
also to tell them how cordially he was welcomed. The more inti- 
mately he became concerned with the inner working of the under- 
taking, the more strongly convinced was he of the fact that their 
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system was the best; that could be devised for ensuring harmon 
peacé and the cordial co-operation of ‘all thé elements in’ ind 
Reference had been made to the general strike, and to the ati itud 
of the co-partners towards it. On the day when the general < (rif, 
commenced, the Works Committee had a meeting, and discusse } the 
strike and its relation to them as co-partners;_ and, of course, they 
realized that such action was not only entirely foreign to thei " 
tem, but it was also diametrically opposed to their interests. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Dickson recalled a sentence he had long ago read 
in a book by Ralph Waldo Emerson, the noted America writ: , in 
which he said: ‘‘ Wealth consists in taking a thing or a commodity 
from where it most abounds to where it is most wanted.”’ I; any 
person searching, as most people did, for a little of the world’ 
wealth, would only take this principle and apply it, the great 
of the community might be very largely enriched. 

Mr, B. R. GREEN (the Deputy Chairman) expressed the opinion 
that, given the will, a way would be found to apply the principles of 
co-partnership to any competitive business. The gas industry was 
no less competitive than any other; and if ¢o-partnership suct ded 
in that industry, it would be equally successful in others. 

Mr. Joun Terrace (the Chief Engineer) said he had in th past 
year seen evidence of a very much greater desire to transfer as iiuch 
of the withdrawable portion of the bonus as possible, and as quickly 
as possible, into shares in the Company, which he believed was th 
strongest part of co-partnership. If they could get them all inter csted 
in the Company as shareholders, there could be no need for fear as to 
the ultimate results. 

Mr. Sypney Y. Suousripce (late Chief Engineer) remarked that ji 
Was a real treat to him to see them all once more, and a great source: 
of gratification to find that the co-partnership principle in the Com- 
pany was going so strongly. 

Mr. Witrrip Wastect (the Secretary) said he wanted then not 
to forget, while bearing in mind the inestimable benefits provided by 
the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age Pensions Act, that one of th 
greatest assets of their co-partnership was the Widows’ Section of 
the Superannuation Scheme. 


and 
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Tue Accounts. 

Mr. Joun Baker (the Co-Partnership Secretary) then reported on 
the funds and accounts. He said the co-partnership account for 
the year 1925 showed that the amount of bonus credited to 1474 co- 
partners was £512,005; being at the rate of 4% p.ct. on salaries and 
wages. The savings for the year amounted to £8418, and the with- 
drawals to 4.6648. ‘The balance standing to co-partners’ credit on 
Jan, 1 was £32,411; while_1108 co-partners also held £$90,575 of 
5 p.ct. ordinary stock of the Company, and 7o superannuated mem- 
bers held £515,363 of stock. The amount of stock allotted to g5o co- 
partners in March was £12,315, costing £512,068 14s.—a little mor 
than the amount of bonus credited. The number of accidents during 
the year was 68. In 1923 there were 96, and in 1924 the total was 
74. In the present year an even better start had been made, there 
having been only 23 accidents during the first six months. 

The report on the funds and accounts, and the report of the Works 
Committee were unanimously adopted, on the motion of Mr. Thomas 
W. Anset, seconded by Mr. S. Hiskey. 

The awards to those who had won them in ‘* Safety First ’’ were 
then distributed by Lady Flannery. 

Mr. Norris INGHAM proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Direc- 
tors for so cordially meeting the co-partners at the end of another 
year. 

Mr. A, J. Cote seconded the vote, which was passed with acclama- 
tion and acknowledged by the CHarrMan. 





WEDDING. 


Hearty congratulations to Mr. 
and Mrs. William S, Rowntree, 
of ‘* Endcliffe,”’ 


who yesterday celebrated _ their 


Scarborough, 


golden wedding. Mr. Rowntree, 
who is 78 years. of age, is the 
oldest member of the widel)- 
known firm of W. Rowniree & 
Sons, furnishers, drapers, 
general stores, of Scarborough, 
Harrogate, and York. He was 
Mayor of Scarborough in 1yto-11, 
and has been a Justice of th 
Peace since 1894. He 
Chairman of the Scarborough 
Gas Company, and a Director 0! 
the York Water-Works Coll 
pany. 

The photograph shows Mr. and 
Mrs. Rowntree in. their arden 


at ‘* Endcliffe.”’ 
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METROPOLITAN GAS. COMPANIES’ OFFICIAL TESTINGS. 
The Gas Referees’ reports of the official testings for the past quarter 
give the following average calorific values for the gas supplied by the 
Metropolitan Companies named : 
Commercial Gas' Company.—477°3 B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 
475 B-Th.V.). 
Gas Light and Coke Company.—soi-5 B.Th.U. (declared calorific 
value, 500 B.Th-W.). 
South Metropolitan Gas Company.—562-7 B.Th.U. (declared calo- 
rific value, 560 B.Th.U.), 
South Suburban Gas Company.—so1:2 B.Th.U. (declared calorific 
value, 500 B.Th.U.). 
Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Comrpany.—soo-9 
B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 500 B.Th.U.). 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company.— 
For ‘the period April’ 1 to 30, 470°3 B.Th.U.; from May 1 to 
June 30 (under’'Clause 44 of the Coal (Emergency) Directions, 
1926), 463°7 B.Th.U. Average for the quarter, 465°8 B.Th.U. 
(declared calorific valuc, 470 B.Th.U.). 


— 


TRADE NOTES. 
Spiral-Guided Holder for Ramsey. 
rhe Ramsey Gas Light Company, Ltd., have placed an order for 
a single-lift spiral-guided gasholder in a steel tank 60 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter by 22 ft. 4 in. deep, with Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, 
Ltd., of Elland. 
“The Era of Steel.’ 


This is the title of the latest folder published by Constructors, 
Lid., of Birmingham (Imperial House, Charlotte Street), whose 
London Office is at Chandos: House, Buckingham Gate, Westminster, 
$.W. 1. In this are illustrated a few of the many items of steel equip- 
ment manufactured by the firm. 

“ Chemical Plant and Tantiron.”’ 

This is the title of a booklet published by the Lennox Foundry 
Company, Ltd.. of Glenville Grove, London, S.E. 
* Tantiron,”’ 
“ Tantiron ’ 





8, describing 
“* Tanteopper,’’ ** Tantnickel,’ and  ‘* Tantlead.” 
is a hard, close-grained, silvery-white alloy, melting at 
about 1200 © C., density 69. It does not rust or oxidize, nor is the 
metal attacked by ordinary corrosives to any significant extent. It 
can be treated exactly like cast iron. Castings varying from a. few 
ounces to many tons in weight can be made with equal ease. ‘* Tant- 
copper ’’ is a copper silicon alloy which is resistant to the action of 
all inorganic and organic acids, except nitric acid, and is most suit- 
able for the manufacture of all ordinary fittings used in chemical fac- 
tories, such as cocks, valves, ejectors, evaporators, boiling pans, &c., 


’ 









also centrifugal pumps for hydrochloric and sulphuric, acids 
machinable as good bronze, and can be rolled into sheets, tubes, and 
Its tensile strength in castings is 18 to.24 tons; when rolled, 2 

Hardness 12 to 14° B. in castings, and 24 to 
Its conductivity for heat is approximately 
Melting-point 930° C., density 8-15. 
‘* Tantnickel ’’ is an alloy of the nickel class, resistant to the action of 
all organic and inorganic acids except nitric acid. 
so far is to replace enamelled iron in the pharmaceutical chemical in- 
Like ‘‘ Tantcopper,’’ it can be worked into any shape, such 
Melting-point 1rg00° C., density 8-5. 
metal used so largely 
It has a melting-point about 530° C., density 
10°8, and has a hardness of 30° B.—say, about that of soft cast iron. 
It is machinable for all ordinary purposes, but so far has not been 
rolled into sheet. 

















to 30 tons per sq. in. 
30° B. in rolled sheet. 
10 p.ct. less than pure copper. 


























Its principle use 














as sheet, rods, tubes, wire, &c. 
** Tantlead ’’ was got out to replace ‘* Regulus 
in chemical factories. 



























































CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Purifiers, Scrubber, Giasholder, and Washer. 


The Limerick County Borough Council ate inviting tenders for 
repairs and renewals to the existing purifiers, scrubber, gasholder, 
[See advert. on p. 157.] 












































Gas Profits at Barnoldswick.—A year ago the net profit on the 
Barnoldswick Urban District Council gas undertaking fell from £4850 
to ‘£708, owing to the fact that the price of gas had been reduced 
while coal could only be bought at a much higher price. 
year, however, without any increase in the charge for gas, there is a 
With the amount already in hand, it has been 
possible to transfer from the reserve fund the sum of £8000 to be 
used as a gas working capital account. 
very satisfactory one. 
year was 129 million c.ft. 


Bradford Street Lighting Problem.—The Finance Estimates Sub- 
Committee of the Bradford Corporation have now approved the 
recommended conversion to electric lighting of the main tramway 
and trackless roads; and the Special Lighting Sub-Committee, though 
including the Chairman and some other members of- the Gas Com- 
mittee, have also approved this proposal. 
mittee have asked the Gas and Electricify Committees to confer in 
regard to other roads on which both systems of illumination are in 
use, and to submit a joint scheme if they reach agreement or, fail- 
ing that, to submit separate reports. 
new electric lamps on the tramway routes will be about £22,500; 
and this will be additional to the cost to the ratepayers of removing 
the gas lamps, and the lost revenue to the Gas Department. 


























net profit of £3444. 























Altogether the position is a 
The total quantity of gas made in the past 













































































The Special Lighting Com- 









































The cost of erecting the 2400 




































































High Efficiency Soldering Appliances. 











No. 1. 





— 





Promote Industrial Economy and Increase Gas Sales 
BY USING AND SUPPLYING 


TILLEY GAS TINMEN’S STOVES. 


LOWEST POSSIBLE CONSUMPTION. 
HEAT CONSERVED BY 
REGENERATING FLUES. 
Mabe 1N THREE SIZEs: 
No. o Size for Single Bolt 
No. 1 Size for Two 2 lb. Bolts 
No. 2 Size for Two 4 lb. Bolts 


For HIGH or LOW-PRESSURE GAS. 






























































Tilley Gas Tinmen’s Stoves are highly efficient; they are made of cast iron and lined with Firebricks 
of special design, which conserve the heat generated and reduce radiation losses to next to nothing. 
Burners cannot become choked. 


HAVE SOME IN YOUR SHOWROOM. 
USE THEM IN YOUR METER REPAIR SHOPS. 


Write for full Particulars and Discounts to : 


THE TILLEY HIGH-PRESSURE GAS SYNDICATE, 


Telephone: HENDON 1730-1731. BRENT WORKS, HENDON, N.W. 4. 











“TILLEY, HENDON.’’ 
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COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Our Local Correspondent. 


The output of the Midland coalfields is gradually improving. This 
is due more ‘perhaps to the exploitation of outcrop coal and other 
improvizations than to the return of men to the pits. Over two 
thousand miners are at work in Warwickshire pits under the excep- 
tional. terms offered by the owners and detailed in my report. last 
week. Comparatively few of the Cannock.Chase men have resumed. 
In the northern part of the district coal is being got from one or two 
pits, and at neighbouring coalfields in Salop and elsewhere a large 
percentage of the men are at work. Production is rather larger than 
formerly in Staffordshire. It is stated that many of the men are 
only deterred from consenting to the eight-hour day through fear of 
the intransigent opposition. Outcrop coal is being worked at many 
points. 

There is no lack of trained labour. Unemployed miners are only 
too eager to participate in the high earnings that are possible. No 
question is raised as to hours. It is stated that the drawings of a 
party of eleven men for one week amounted to £150. 


tin, 
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YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


There is rio lack of supplies of Continental fuel for the various 
public utility works throughout the country; and although prices are 
stiffening in consequence of the demurrage, handling charges, and 
extra carriage, the works can be carried on for an indefinite period. 

During the past few days sufficient foreign coal has come to hand- 
to satisfy all urgent needs. Prices are in the neighbourhood of 5os. 
on rail at port. 





<i 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Judy 19. 

Very little business is being done in tar products at the present 
moment. Consequently prices are nominal, and in the main are un- 
changed. 

There is more interest being taken in pitch, but neither buyers 
nor sellers seem to wish to make any definite move until there are 
some signs of settlement in the coal industry. 

Creosote is in good demand, and, with the reduced make, the price 
remains very firm at 7§d. net per gallon at works. 

Ninety p.ct. benzole and solvent naphtha are about 2s. per gallon 
in bulk at works; while toluole is so scarce that each sale is a matter 
of special negotiation. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
july 19. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were 
Gas-works tar, 59s. 3d. to 64s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 85s. to 87s. 6d 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 80s. to 82s. 6d.; Liverpool, 82s. 6d. 
to 85s.; Clyde, 85s. to 86s. _ Benzole, go p.ct., North, 1s. rid. to 2s.; 
crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 3}d. to 1s. 4d., naked at makers’ 
works; 50-90 p.ct., naked. North. ts, 11d. to 2s. Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 11d. to 2s, nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, 
83d. to 9d. Solvent naphtha, naked, north, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. id. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 63d. 
to 64d.; salty, 6§d. to 64d.; Scotland, 53d. to 6d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 74d. to 7$d. Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. 
Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, £4 10s. to £6, bags included. 
Anthracene, ** A’? quality, 24d. per minimum ao p.ct., purely nominal ; 


ep? 


3”? quality, unsaleable. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 


The average prices realized in the Manchester district for the sale 
of tar, according to the sliding scale, are as follows: 


1925. £ & d. 
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Heywood Gas Department.—In his report on the working of the 
Borough of Heywood Gas Department for the year ended March 31, 
Mr. W. Whatmough, the Engineer, states that the revenue amounted 
to £36,670 and the expenditure (less interest and sinking fund and 
income-tax) to £526,593, leaving a gross profit of £10,077, and a net 
profit of £41531, which is an increase of £629 on last year’s figure. 
The total quantity of gas manufactured was 152 million c.ft.—an in- 
crease of 6 millions. The unaccounted-for gas was 11°22 p.ct. 


Bahia Blanca Gas Company, Ltd.—The Directors report that at 
Dec. 31 last there was a total debit balance of £72,318. Compared 
with the previous year, there was a reduction in the quantity of gas 
sold for public lighting; but this was more than counterbalanced 
by increased sales to private consumers. The over-all increase in 
gas sold amounted to 2°8 p.ct. Every effort continues to be made to 
improve gas sales; but although public interest is increasing, it is 
evident that the process will be a slow one. The Directors deeply 
regret to record the death, in November last, of their esteemed col; 
league, Mr. J. M. Macmorran. Mr. Macmorran was the first Secre- 
tary of the Company, was elected a Director in 1910, and at the time 
of his death was Chairman of the Company. 





Leeds Tercentenary Exhibition. 


At the Industrial Exhibition, held in the concert hall and the crypt 
of the Town Hall during the tercentenary celebrations, the Leeds Gas 
Department—never failing under the vigorous lead of Mr. C. §. 
Shapley (the. Gas Engineer and General Manager) to take advanvage 
of an opportunity of spreading the news of what gas can do—had 
an exhibit among the engineering sections in the crypt. It was a 
display of a general nature, illustrating the many uses of gas in the 
home, in the workshop, in the bakery, &c. Messrs. Wilsons 
& Mathiesons, Ltd. (of Leeds), had an excellent stand exhibiting gas 
fires, stoves, ranges, &c., with an interesting extra display in the form 
of an array of a dozen flat-flame burners of all types, made by George 
Bray & Co., Ltd., of Leeds. There was, with this, an array of eight 
different incandescent gas burners, also by Bray’s. The Preinier 
Lamp & Engineering Company, Ltd., exhibited some dozen different 
types and sizes of lamps manufactured in Leeds. A small but im- 
portant exhibit was that by Messrs. George Glover & Co., Ltd., of gas 
meters. Two dry gas meters were shown—one produced 80 years 
ago, and now obsolete; the other a working model of Messrs. 
Glover’s latest improved slot meter, displayed attractively in a bevelled 
glass case showing the working parts of the meter. Messrs. Brother- 
ton & Co., Ltd., had a stand, attractive in its brilliant colour scheme, 
demonstrating the use in industry of the residual products of the 
carbonization of coal. One of the latest of Leeds’ industrial acquisi- 
tions was seen, by the way, among the gas exhibits, in the oven for 
grilling steaks, &c., by the Cox ‘* Ignite Combuster ’”’ method of sur- 
face combustion. The manufacture of these appliances was trans- 
ferred early this year from London to the Airedale Foundry, Leeds, of 
Messrs. Kitson & Co., Ltd. 








te 


South Metropolitan Co-Partnership.—The annua) Co-Partnership 
Festival of the South Metropolitan Gas Company will take place at 
the Crystal Palace next Saturday afternoon, the 24th inst. 


Demonstrating Electricity’s ‘‘ Reliability.”,—A failure of a 15,000- 
kilowatt machine at the Leeds Corporation Electricity Works on the 
evening of July 14 deprived the whole city of its electric light for 
three-quarters of an hour. This was in the middle of the tercentenary 
celebrations week—a feature of which was the ornamental electric 
illuminations. 


Sedgley Gas Results.—The Gas Committee of the Sedgley Urban 
Council have reported that the net result of the working of the gas 
undertaking shows a deficit of £75 on the year. The capital expen- 
diture during the year met out of revenue account was #£,808; and 
to this extent, Z/us the amount of deficit, the already small working 
balance had been depleted. The report states that the costs of pro- 
duction were shown to be heavier by over ‘£1000 than in the preced- 
ing year; and close attention will be given to the various items, to 
see whether economies can be effected. The unaccounted-for gas, 
which in the previous year was 1g p.ct. of the make, had been re- 
duced to 15°7 p.ct., and continued improvement was anticipated. 


British Dyestuffs Corporation.—Lord Ashfield, presiding at the 
seventh ordinary general meeting of the British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion, on the 14th inst., said the Directors had endeavoured to establish 
the business on a more profitable basis; but he was by no means cer- 
tain whether the fullest measure of success could attend their efforts 
without a more extensive scheme of co-ordination. In his judgment, 
the Corporation’s future more probably lay in ‘the direction of co- 
operation—and possibly consolidation—with other large undertakings 
carrying on similar or closely-allied branches of the vast industry of 
chemical manufacture in this country. It was, he thought, in that 
direction, and not by a policy of isolation, that they would obtain 
the largest measure of success. 





A dividend of 5 p.ct., less income-tax, was declared at the annual 
meeting of the Alyth Gas Light Company. 

The Directors of the Brechin Gas Company, Ltd., recommend 
payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares of 2s. 3d. per share, less 
income-tax. 

The London offices of the Whessoe Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., will be at 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
as from Wednesday, Aug. 4. 

A Government inquiry will be held at Southport on Thursday, the 
29th inst., respecting an application by the Corporation for sanction 
to borrow £540,000 for the installation of new plant at the gas 
works. 

At a recent meeting of the Leslie Town Council a discussion took 
place with regard to the subStitution of gas lighting on the streets 
of the burgh by electric light. It was agreed to call a special meet- 
ing to decide this question, 

The prolonged coal dispute has, of course, had a serious effect 
on the reserve stock of coal at the Nottingham Gas-Works, as at 
other places, and the Gas Committee have pointed out to the public 
the need for strict economy in the use of gas. The hours of lighting 
street lamps have already been curtailed. 

A novel feature of London’s new housing scheme at Croham 
Heights is that, in order that the new suburb may be, as far as 
possible, smokeless, each purchaser of a house has been presented 
with a modern gas cooker, a gas copper, and a gas fire. Gas points 
have been laid for geysers and additional fires. . 

Pilfering from Corporation stores of coal has become prevalent 
since the coal dispute. There was a sequel at the Blackburn Police 
Court, when Hy. Dagger was fined 10s. for stealing coal from the 
stack in the Greenbank Gas-Works. The prisoner, with two com 
panions, went to the works siding to gather cinders. They had bags 


in their possession; and when they saw the coal, they emptied their 
sacks and substituted coal. It is becoming a common practice for 
lads to gather together cinders and other fuels and sell them 
householders. 
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For NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS 


See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ July 14, p. 96. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, 


FLEET LONDON.” 





Telephone: Central 6055, 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PaLMERsToN HovseE, 
84, Oxy Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ PURIFICATION, LONDON,” 
Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 9144, 


‘“"STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, ‘ Volcanism, London.” 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 


Piteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c, 











HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS ©O., LTD., 


99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
**Brrpurmmat, LEICESTER.” Le1orsTEeR 5096, 





Solicit enquiries for :— 
’ NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 


BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORH, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 








Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NorFoLk Street, STRAND, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* Brrpurnmmat Estranp Lonpon.” Cerntrat 4545 & 4546, 





> 
EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone : 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHESTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976, Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.5. 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams,” 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





as very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Advertisement on p. 103. 


Specialize in Small Gas-Works 


and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 


EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. 


Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 


Sore AGENTS FoR 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 


tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DeaNsGaTR, 
MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams 
“ Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


Telegrams: 


Tel. No, : 6278’ Victoria. 





Telephones: 266 & 211, 


PaLtace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


** Darwinian, Par, London.’ 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1, 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘*Brappoog, OLpHaM,”’ and‘‘Merrique, Lams, Lonpon,”’ 





MEWBURK, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘“ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 





* SULPHURIC ACID. 








PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sriivertown. 
Telegrams—‘' HypRocHLORIO, F'en, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 

WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 

pairs. 

Josern Taytor (SatuRaTors), Ltp., Chemical Plant 

Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boiron. 


Telegrams—‘' Sarurators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
For Motor Lorries and Railway 





Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 


SHEFFIELD. 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1ne’s 
ATENT AGENCY Ltp., Director B. T. Kine, 0.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Victoria 8r., B.C. 4, and 6, Quatrry Or, (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.0, 40 years’ refs, "Phone Cent. 682. 


__ EDUCATIONAL. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

(DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY.) 
Furi TEcHNnoLocy with Rerractory MateriaAts and 
Hicu-PressureE Gas Reactions; CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING; and ELECTROTHERMICS. 
Special facilities for post-graduate Advanced Study 
and Research in all the above branches of Applied 
Chemistry are afforded in the Laboratories of the 
above Department of the Imperial College. 
For Particulars apply to THe Secretary at the Cot- 
LEGE, SoutH KEensineTon, S.W. 7. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALSALL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


PPLICATIONS are requested for the 
Vacant Position of STORKS CLERK. These 
are to be made in Applicant’s own handwriting, to be 
accompanied by copies of three recent Testimonials, to 
state Salary required, and to reach the undersigned 
not later than Tuesday, Aug. 10. 
No applicant will be interviewed respecting this 
matter until after the applications have been before 
the appropriate body, when due notice to selected can- 
didates will be given. 
None but fully qualified men needapply. Preference 
will be given to one who has had experience in the 
administration of stores and stores accounting. 
FRED <p 
Engi and Manager. 

















Gas- Works, Pleck, 

alsall, 

July 20, 1926, 

ORKS Foreman Wanted by the City 
of Waterford Gas Company. Applicants to be 
thoroughly conversant with Gas-Works Routine, Water 
Gas, and Tar Dehydration Plants. 
Applications, stating Age, Married or Single, with full 
Particulars of Experiences and Salary required, to- 
gether with recent Testimonials, to be submitted not 
later than Friday, July 30, to the Manacer, Gas- 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hit, Lonpon, ©,C,3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, Sr. Mary av Hitt, DON, £.0,8, 


Phone: Royal 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p, 126) 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, £.0, 8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





ISLE OF THANET GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY, MARGATE. 


ANTED, Energetic and Reliable 

WORKS SUPERINTENDENT, having Prac. 
tical Experience with Woodall-Duckham Vertics|s and 
Modern General Works Routine. Accustomed to 
Tactful and Efficient Control of Men, Technically 
Qualified and possessing Initiative. 
Applications, accompanied by three recent Testi- 
monials, stating Age, Experience, if Married, Salary 
required, and when available, to be sent to the under. 
signed, endorsed ‘* Works Superintendent,”’ not later 
than the 7th of August next. e 

J. M. CAMPBELL, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas-Works, 
Margate, 
July 19, 1926. 


RATED by South Yorkshire Firm 
of Gas Engineers a DRAUGHTSMAN erxreri- 
enced in the Design of Modern Carbonizing Plant for 
Gas-Works. 

State Age, Expsrience, and Salary required to 
No. 7677, ‘‘Gas Journat,” 11, Bott Court, Freer 
Srreet, E.C. 4. 


ROGRESSIVE Firm of Indicating 
and Recording Instrument Makers requires one 

or two AGENTS outside London, with Connections 

among Gas and Electricity Works, Steel Works, and 

Steam Users generally. 

Payment by Commission at good rates. 

Write fully, and in confidence, to No, 7678, ‘Gus 

JournaL,”’ 11, Bout Court, Feet Street, B.C. 4. 








ANTED, by Lancashire Gas Under- 
taking, Competent Man to inspect Ordinary 

and Automatic Meters. T.U. Wages £2 16s. 8d. per 

Week of 47 hours. 

Apply, stating Age and Experience, with copies of 

Testimonials, to No. 7676, ‘Gas JournaL,” 11, Bout 

Court, Fiteet Street, B.C. 4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





PLANT FOR SALE. 
Two 16 ft. sq. Dry-Lute Purifiers. 


Four 8 ft square Purifiers, Valves, Con- 
nections, Lifting Gear, &c. 
Modern Steam Bngines and Gas Ex- 
hausters.—20,000 and 15,000 c.ft. capacity. — 
Rectangular Station Meters.—Fitted with 
new drums, 10,000 and 15,000 c.ft. capacity. 
“Livesey” and “Cripps” Patent Wash- 
ers.—150,000 and 200,000 c.ft. capacity. 
Vertical Cross Tube Boiler.— ; 
5 ft. x 14 fs.; 80 lbs. pressure. With all fittings. 
Tar and Liquor Pumps, Valves. Cast 
Iron Mains, Rivetted Tubing, Girders, 
Stanchions, &c. 
Full Detailed List sent on Application. 
Low prices for Modern Overhauled Plant. 
included if desired. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 
Vulcan Ironworks, Church Fenton, Leeds. 


Telephone : 14, South Milford. Telegrams: Blakeley, 
Church-Fenton. 


Erection 


AS-WORKS Plant. We Purchase, for 
Dismantling, for Re-Use or Scrap, any DIS: 
CARDED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prices, 
prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by insur 
ance for all risks. 
Fira BLAKELEY, Sons, & Co., Lrp., Second Hand 
Plant Department, CuurcH-FEnTon, via LEEDS. 





OR SALE—160 B.H.P. Gardner 4 cy!. 
Vertical GAS ENGINE, Coupled to 85 xw. 40 

volt D.C. Generator. 185 B.H.P, Fielding and Platt 
Twin Cy). Hor. GAS ENGINE, Coupled to 89 kw. D.C. 
Generator. One 440/220 Volt 170 Amps. Balancer Set, 
Switeh Panels, acd all Equipment. Also 5000-Light 
= METER. Eight-Ton Overhead TRAVEL- 


FeLTHam GaRpEN Susur, Lrp,, 14-16, CocKsrv® 





Works, WATERFORD. 





Street, Lonpow, 8,W.1, 
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